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co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
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The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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Retreat at Senexet 


x RETREAT of Universalist ministers, 

open to all and called the Idlewild 
Fellowship, after the place where the first 
meeting was held, has again been held at 
Senexet Pines, in northeastern Connecticut. 
As usual, the men met on the four days 
following Easter Sunday. This year, be- 
cause of the early Easter and the late spring, 
snow in the woods and along the roads 
was much in evidence. But the beautiful 
house is well heated, the food was equal 
to that at a first-class hotel with a delicious 
family touch thrown in, and the program 
was a success in every respect. 

Those who attended were Achenbach 
of Gloucester, Blair of Nashua, Barber of 
New Haven, Cate of Auburn, Congdon of 
Gardiner, Eames of Springfield, Ellenwood 
of Woonsocket, Fiske of Haverhill, who 
served as chaplain, Haskell of Concord, 
Huntley of Roxbury, Lumsden of Stam- 
ford, secretary and treasurer, Lobdell of 
Attleboro, Lovejoy of Somerville, Manning 
of Hartford, Marble of Nashua, Mooney 


of Palmer, Nichols of Melrose, the presi-. 


dent, Rodehaver of Portsmouth, Rose of 
Lynn, Shook of Concord, Schwenk of 
Saugus, van Schaick of Boston, Wood of 
Everett, Williams of Barre, Welch of 
Monson. 

In addition, the men entertained two 
speakers from outside the denomination, 
Rabbi Israel Harburg of Lynn, and Rev. 
E. Talmadge Root, D. D., of Boston. 

Dr. John M. Ratcliff, General Secretary, 
and Dr. E. H. Lalone drove down for sup- 
per Tuesday night and spent the evening, 
returning late to Boston by motor. 

The program opened Monday night with 
“An Evening of Magic’ with J. Wayne 
Haskell, who for twenty-five years has 
given entertainments both mystifying and 
delighting people. He was in fine form. 

Rabbi Harburg was the speaker both 
morning and afternoon on Tuesday. His 
review of ‘The Nazarene” Tuesday morn- 
ing was much more than a review, it was a 
scholarly and fascinating discussion of the 
problems Sholem Asch faced in writing the 
book. With the question and answer 
period the morning session took two hours. 
The afternoon paper on “Jewish Rituals 
and Customs” was much shorter, but was 
equally interesting. 

After supper, Dr. Root, author of “The 
Bible Economy of Plenty,’’ discussed the 
teachings of the Bible on social and eco- 
nomic matters and especially on poverty 
and riches. ‘Bible utterances,’ he sad, 
“are not intended to protect property but 
to abolish poverty.” It was an illuminat- 
ing and helpful hour. no!sileh 

On Wednesday Emerson Schwenk re- 
viewed “War without Violence’? in the 
morning, and at night Stanley Manning, 
Wallace Rose, Harold Lumsden and O. W. 
Eames had a round-table discussion on 
“The Spiritual Life of the Minister.’ 
Your reporter missed these sessions. 


. ings. 


Thursday forenoon was given up to an 
important business session and to the clos- 
ing communion conducted by Mr. Fiske, 
the chaplain. 

Every morning the men assembled at 
7.45 for a chapel service and again at night 
they met for fifteen minutes of prayer and 
song after the evening program. These 
periods in charge of the chaplain did much 
to give the tone or color to all the gather- 
There was no absence of fun during 
the week, but by and large the retreat was 
underlain with serious thought. In the 
quiet hours before the fire some great sub- 
jects were discussed. 

This Idlewild Fellowship was organized 
as the result of a call signed by your re- 
porter. A preliminary meeting was held 
at 174 Newbury Street, Boston, January 8, 
1928. At this meeting Case, Cate and 
Fletcher were made a committee of ar- 
rangements. Asa result of their work the 
first retreat was held April 9-12 at Idlewild 
Farm. Dunstable, Mass. Five retreats 
were held at the Idlewild Farm, fastening 
the name firmly upon the gathering. Then 
in 1938, just before the meeting scheduled, 
the large farmhouse burned and the ses- 
sions had to be abandoned for the year. 
Beginning with 1934, seven retreats have 
been held at Senexet Pines, the beautiful 
retreat house of the Unitarians. 

The officers elected for the coming year 
are: President, O. W. Eames; vice-presi- 
dent, J. Wayne Haskell; secretary-treas- 
urer, Harold A. Lumsden; Program Com- 
mittee, John van Schaick, Jr., Emerson 
Schwenk, W. W. Rose. 

de Views 


GERMANIZING SILESIAN POLES 


How the Nazis are stamping out the use 
of Polish as a language in Upper Silesia is 
shown by a report which appeared in the 
Nazi press. ‘In order to allow the many 
Germans in Upper Silesia,” it says, “who 
have systematically been Polonized under 
the Grzynski regime, to learn again their 
mother tongue, the Office for German 
Popular Education has started extensive 
schooling. . . . so far over 10,000 persons 
have booked for about 250 classes.”’ 

The fact is that the overwhelming ma- 
jority in the whole of Upper Silesia (in- 
cluding the larger section that remained 
German after the 1921 plebiscite) had 
Polish as the mother tongue. According to 
the German census of 1910, two-thirds were 
Polish-speaking and one-third German- 
speaking. In East Upper Silesia, the sec- 
tion which after the plebiscite became 
Polish, the situation was even more favor- 
able to Poland. In the first elections to the 
Silesian Diet, on Sept. 24, 1933, which were 
free and secret because Poland at that 
moment was democratic, thirty-four Poles 
and fourteen Germans were elected.— No- 
frontier News Service. 
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The Forward Movement in the Local Church 


HEREVER a Universalist minister brings the 
light of Christian insight to bear on problems 
of our present world, and a congregation of 


‘Universalist people joins heart and mind with that 


minister, the direction of their thought and feeling is 
forward. 

Wherever sincere Universalist young people study 
and discuss the meaning of Christianity in terms of 
their own daily living, and seek to make that meaning 
real in their group life and in their community, the 
direction of their study and seeking is forward. 

Wherever a group of Universalist church school 
teachers and boys and girls join in the process of 
learning to live well with each other and with others 
in their community, the movement is forward. 

In a word, the life of our Forward Movement is 
in our local churches. The Forward Movement is in 
our local churches, or it is nowhere. Dr. Cummins, 
in his appeal for more effective churches, has laid down 
as one of the conditions of more effective churches, 
“an intelligent people, knowing why they are, what 
they are, and sufficiently in earnest to do some- 
thing sacrificial about it; a people distinctive in 
that they are distinctively rich in the things of the 
spirit.”’ 

We are asked to go forward, not for the glorifica- 
tion of the Universalist denomination, but for the 
purpose of making the Universalist fellowship serve 
the particular needs of our day. In the spirit of Dr. 
Cummins’ appeal for individual Universalists rich in 
the things of the spirit, Dr. John M. Ratcliff pointed 
out in a recent Forward Together rally address: 


The Universalist Church has specialized in two 
concepts, which have been most important in the ad- 
vance of society and in the improvement of human re- 
lations. Both of these concepts are in great danger of 
being submerged in this day. The first is the declara- 
tion of the worth and capacity of the common man. The 
second is upholding the ideal of brotherhood as the ob- 
jective of social development. In order to rescue the 
first from the onslaught brought about by the rise of the 
totalitarian state and dictatorship, we need a Forward 
Movement to challenge us to rethink the fundamental 
truths of life. . . . The Forward Movement proposes 
to focus attention upon brotherhood and all its implica- 
tions. It will not be easy to follow through at many 
points, but the difficulty should not turn us aside from 
the need. Primarily, then, the Forward Movement in 
the Universalist Church is for Universalists. It should 
mean, first of all, a great advance in personal religious 
growth of the individuals who make up the Universalist 
Church. In other words, we are thinking in terms of 
a great body of Universalists who want to learn better 
how to live their religion. ... . There is no simple for- 


mula for this kind of personal application of the philos- 
ophy of Universalism. It will require that each in- 
dividual search for the way best suited for him. Some 
may find the suggestion Read, Think, Act, helpful. Some 
of the reading may be in the pamphlets which are being 
distributed in connection with these assemblies. It 
should be extended to other sources. Our thinking needs 
to focus on spiritual values. 


In another connection Dr. Ratcliff said, “‘Univer- 
salists must become a reading people again.” By 
this Dr. Ratcliff did not mean to imply that we are 
illiterate, but that, in common with many other 
church people, we have perhaps come to take our 
church membership too much for granted, and that 
now, in view of the devastating events of our present 
world, we must again turn to our literary sources of 
idealism, read again our great historic creeds, read 
again the Bible messages, read again some of the 
great classics of faith based on those messages, medi- 
tate on our reading, discuss our reading in little family 
groups, in church classes and discussion groups. 
Listen intelligently to the minister’s sermon. Read 
it if it appears in printed version. Think about it. 
Discuss it, and, having read and discussed and thought, 
earnestly and intelligently strive to make our individ- 
ual life program serve the pressing needs of our day. 
This we must all do individually and as groups, or 
there will be no going forward. 

There are signs that we are moving forward in this 
manner. One small parish in Massachusetts had seven 
representatives at one of the rallies. After the delega- 
tion went back to their home church they effected a 
regional organization of the parish to carry on the 
Forward Movement. The parish was divided into 
several neighborhood sections. Each section has a 
committee in charge which is responsible for bringing 
the membership in the neighborhood together in homes 
for reading, study and discussion. These people are 
taking the challenge of the time seriously. They are 
starting at the right end of their problem. We do 
not know what, if anything, they have pledged or 
given to the financial part of the movement. We do 
predict with confidence, however, that in the long run 
they will not be lacking in their support of the mis- 
sionary and social service projects of the larger church 
fellowship. We do know also that this church points 
to the right way for us all. If we can, in the next 
three years, multiply this one church’s record by 
several hundreds the Universalist Church will march 
forward with mighty strides. 

It matters not so much whether an individual has 
a dollar a year to give to the financing of a Forward 
Together Program, or whether a church has several 
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hundred dollars to give, as whether or not the individ- 
uals and the church group consecrate themselves to 
the service of that religion which declares for the 
“supreme value of every human personality.” 

We have heard a great deal in the discussions and 
in the published literature of the Forward Together 
Program about financing and the support of the larger 
project. The financing is important. The support of 
the larger project is important. But these things are 
not first. Individual Universalists and Universalist 
church groups all over the country, worshiping to- 
gether, reading together, discussing, meditating in- 
telligently and acting intelligently, will carry our 
Church forward where we all want to see it, in larger 
fields of human service. 

The text of the Forward Together Movement, if 
we mistake not the spirit of our Universalist Church, 
is this: “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God, and all 
these other things shall be added unto you.” 

yg eae be 


* * 


THE BERTRAND RUSSELL CASE 


T is a fair question whether or not a man who 
recommends companionate marriage or who 
teaches the advisability of sex experience before 

marriage, provided those involved do not intend to 
have children, should teach in a college. 

The Catholic Church says “‘No.’”’ Bishop Man- 
ning says ‘““No.”” The New York Supreme Court says 
“No.” The Board of Education says “‘Yes,’’ and the 
Liberal Ministers’ Club of New York says “Yes,” while 
disavowing endorsement of Earl Russell’s views on 
“Marriage.” Also The Christian Register says “Yes,” 
and nobody can accuse the editor of that publication 
of lax views on sex matters. And as for the rest of us, 
we are enthusiastically in one camp or the other, or we 
are puzzled and uncertain. 

We had rather line up with The Christian Register 
than with Bishop Manning, but we cannot admit the 
principle that in the choice of a teacher his scientific 
attainments and teaching ability are the only things 
to be considered. Our view is that good, strong, all 
around men should be called to teaching jobs over 
specialists who are simply specialists, and that the all 
around man should be technically equipped after 
election if he needs to be. The general views of a man 
are part of the picture, but in saying this we recognize 
the danger of a narrow ecclesiastic blocking educa- 
tional progress by insisting on teachers who share his 
own opinions. 

What makes this case more difficult for a liberal 
is that Bertrand Russell is not only an able man but 
basically he is a good man. It is doubtful if any of 
his opponents and critics can measure up to his high 
moral standards in most matters. He is fearless, ab- 
solutely honest, and willing to sacrifice popularity, 
money, friends, life if need be, for truth as he sees it. 
There is more to morality than monogamy. There are 
other virtues besides sex virtues. 

Admitting all these things, we still are confronted 
by this fact: If the young men and women in Bertrand 
Russell’s classes, interested by the discussion, should 
read his books on sex, accept his views and put them 
into practice, they would violate the penal code of the 


State of New York. Moreover, from our standpoint 
they would do wrong. 

If Bertrand Russell should come to Boston or to 
Washington and we should be asked to join a com- 
mittee to welcome him, we should accept. There is so 
much good to the man that we should join in honoring 
him, wrong as he seems to be on some things. 

If we had an opportunity to hear him lecture we 
should seize it. Ifa privately endowed college, know- 
ing all the facts, should still think that this brilliant 
mathematician and teacher should be used and elect 
him to a chair, we should voice no criticism. But if 
we were a member of a public board of education, in 
charge of a municipal institution where the question 
came up as to the election of a man whose influence 
could not help being against the law, we should vote no. 

* * 


SWIFT DEATH FROM THE SKIES 


T is a salutary experience for us to read the vivid 
accounts of air raids and by imagination to put 
ourselves in the places of those who are bombed. 
Fierce joy over the successes of our friends, de- 


pression, disgust and anger over the successes of our 


enemies, naturally come to us. But as Christians or 
near Christians or faraway Christians something else 
ought to possess us. 

No human being ought to be called upon to go 
through the experiences of those who are caught out 
on open roads during an air raid or who cower in so- 
called “shelters.” 

Here we are in Helsinki compelled suddenly to 
go down into the cellar of our hotel. Besides the cold 
and damp, the crowding and discomfort of every sort, 
nobody feels safe. Down the street stands a building 
apparently just as strong through which a bomb only 
yesterday went straight to the cellar. Over the way 
perhaps is a building that fell on to the people inside 
when a huge bomb exploded outside and blew away 
the foundations. Then there is that terrible story of 
fifty people in the next town, trapped in a cellar by a 
blocked exit and asphyxiated by a broken gas pipe. 
In the cellar there is a mother with her little boys and 
girls whom she risked her life to bring into the world. 
It is no bed of roses for her even if she has got to the 
point where death for herself has no terrors. 

If we are men and have a natural feeling of re- 
sponsibility for others, we sink in self-esteem as the 
bombs go off and we hear ambulances dashing through 
the streets and know that young girls are driving them 
through the darkness to the scene of disaster. 

A British officer, wearing the insignia of the Vic- 
toria Cross, paced the long corridors of a hotel in the 
last war and declared that for his part he felt vastly 
safer in front line trenches. An American who had 
seen many air raids stayed in his room in a much 
harassed front village, saying that he preferred to ride 
down on the debris rather than to have it tumble down 
on to him. 

Hardy sailors man old tubs of various kinds to 
carry food to one or the other of the warring countries. 
They have no pleasant feelings as the bombers swoop 
out of the clouds and dart toward them. Soldiers 
guarding munition dumps know what is involved when. 
enemy planes start fires all around. 
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The worst of the air war has not started yet— 
the bombing of open towns—but there was plenty of it 
in the last war and people living in such places know 
that such warfare may come at any time. 

All war is what Sherman called it, but air war has 
features about it manufactured in the lowest recesses 
of that hell. 

We cannot be agonizing all the time over these 
things, but we can examine ourselves and see if we be- 
long to those who do not care. We can refrain from 
“wisecracks” about a phoney war. We can be a bit 
more modest about how to conduct the war. We can 
stretch our imaginations enough to realize that we do 
not possess all the facts. We can pray God to forgive 
us for our self-congratulation that we are so safe, so 
secure, so superior to it all. We can ask ourselves 
what we are doing for liberty, for democracy and for 
the justice to all that enables democracy to live. And 
we can examine the entire problem of world peace and 
security with more determination and also with more 
humility and open-mindedness, so that the influence 
of our lives shall be exerted to count the most for 
brotherhood and good will. 


* * 


FRIEND AND SHAPIRO SUCCEED AGAIN 


HE Boston papers gave front page space to a 
dinner organized and presided over by a Uni- 
versalist layman, Victor A. Friend, on Wednes- 

day, March 27. In his well-known page, Religion To- 
day, which appears in the Saturday edition of The 
Boston Transcript, Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach devoted 
his entire column to an appraisal of the dinner. This 
was all well deserved notice, for the occasion was the 
third annual brotherhood dinner of the Massachusetts 
committee of the National Council of Jews and Chris- 
tians, of which Mr. Friend is chairman. 

, Three years ago, facing the rising anti-Semitism 
in Eastern Massachusetts, Victor Friend and a small 
number of his comrades decided to do something about 
it. The result has been not only annual dinners but a 
sustained campaign of good will contacts between 
faiths and educational inspirational addresses made 
by teams of Catholics, Protestants and Jews who have 
gone together into schools and community organiza- 
tions carrying the message of brotherhood. In this 
work, largely behind the scenes but everlastingly at 
it, have been two men, the one Mr. Friend and the 
other our Jewish friend Ben G. Shapiro. Both of them 
are, to our way of thinking, good Universalists. The 
third annual brotherhood dinner was attended by the 
Governor of the Commonwealth and the Mayor of 
Boston, and the Chief Justice of the Superior Court 
presided as toastmaster. The head table brought to- 
gether prominent leaders of the three great branches of 
religious faith, both lay and clerical. These leaders 
are now actively interested in preventing the disease 
of anti-Semitism from spreading in our land. Best of 
all, from this third annual dinner six hundred ordinary 
citizens went home more determined to build brother- 
hood into their communities. For all this Victor 
Friend and Ben Shapiro are responsible, and we are 
grateful to them and proud to call them fellow re- 
ligionists. 

E. H. L. 
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HAVE WE NO_HUMILITY? 


F course stick to your guns if you are a pacifist, 
and stick to your guns if you are not a pacifist— 
assuming of course that people with brains and 

heart will seek more light, from events, from books 
and from prayer. 

But examination of our exchanges shows a consid- 
erable number who take a holier-than-thou attitude. 
Too many see some poor fellow caught in the grip of 
war and proceed to patronize him from a lofty height of 
moral rectitude. 

Our humble suggestion is that it may be possible 
that our victim does not need our homily, and may 
consider himself as close to the way of Christ as his 
saintly advisers. After all, even the greatest, the 
most profound, the holiest, of men do not know every- 
thing. 

* 


THOSE SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
FRIEND recently sent us a pamphlet containing 
the Thirteenth Annual Report of the secretary 
of the Massachusetts Universalist Sabbath 
School Association read at the session of the association 
in June, 1850. The report is interesting for many 
reasons, but most of all because, of the fifty-three 
schools reporting, fifty reported having libraries rang- 
ing in size from one hundred and fifty to twelve 
hundred volumes. 

Today there are probably few church schools that 
maintain libraries. 'The need for such service has 
passed, for in every state in the Union there are hun- 
dreds of public libraries. Massachusetts alone has 
over ten million volumes in a widespread public li- 
brary system. New York State has over thirteen 
million volumes on the shelves of its public libraries. 
Not so ninety years ago. In small communities there 
were no public libraries. The twenty thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-two. volumes reported as the total 
number of books in fifty Sunday school libraries of 
Massachusetts were a real boon to the boys and girls 
and men and women of 1850. Those libraries were 
not merely collections of religious books. Indeed, 
they were not specialized libraries at all. They con- 
tained much fiction and some history. Many a boy 
and girl acquired the reading habit because there was 
a library attached to his or her Sunday school. The 
Sunday school library is pretty much a forgotten ser- 
vice. In its day, however, it served well several gen- 
erations of growing Americans. 

E. H.L. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

The long perspective of history shows important 
changes even in such complicated and impersonal in- 
stitutions as governments. Imperial Rome executed 
Jesus though he never advocated, much less carried 
out, a civil disobedience program. Imperial Britain 
did not execute Gandhi, who not only advocated but 
carried out just such a program. 


That phrase of Mencken’s ‘“‘Newspapers and their 
glorious miseries,’’ expresses the feelings of some of the 
men about the ministry. 
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A Boyhood of the Horse and Buggy Age 
IV. The Boy Orator 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


ITH both pride and shame I confess my early 
ambition to be a world-shaking orator. My 
family, my school and the times doubtless 

put that ambition in me. 

Father was a public speaker, although mother 
half jokingly and half seriously always was saying at 
mealtime, when so many things were referred to, that 
he never took time to prepare as he should and always 
when stuck for words swung into 


“Thou too sail on, O Ship of State, 
Sail on, O Union strong and great.” 


Then father would strike an attitude and declaim a 
few lines of Holmes, or Bryant, or passages from 
Bulwer, Fitz-Greene Halleck, Joseph Rodman Drake, 
or other poets. The education of his day which em- 
phasized committing to memory great passages, in- 
cluding entire chapters of the Bible, stood him in 
good stead. 

In the eighties and nineties, the old ideas of ora- 
tory were still strongly held. Many of the “‘silver- 
tongued orators” like George W. Bain, the temperance 
lecturer, Colonel John R. Fellows, a Southern lawyer 
domiciled in New York, Bourke Cockran, Henry 
Ward Beecher and E. H. Chapin were still alive, and 
some of them came to our town. 

When they struck their highest level, they almost 
always made the hair rise on the back of one’s neck, 
and they certainly sent thrills through one small boy. 
Now and then there were clergymen located in Cobles- 
kill who were really great orators. One of the best 
was John G: Fagg, the Dutch Reformed minister of 
the church in Lawyersville, who had services on Sun- 
day afternoons in “the skating rink” with an at- 
tendance of around 600. I went with father, and 
sometimes my younger brother Lou trailed along. 
I can still see Lou, face red, choking with laughter, 
when the minister told how in parts of Russia people 
sometimes buried babies in snow banks to keep them 
warm. Fagg was young, earnest and moving, and 
people crowded to hear him. The great Collegiate 
Church of New York City soon called him to be one of 
its ministers, but the movement he had started re- 
sulted in the organization of a Dutch Reformed church. 

The life of this church, now ended, was a curious 
reversal of things. The large place usually starts a 
movement in a small place. Here Lawyersville, a 
hamlet, was responsible for the life of a church in a 
much larger community. The attendance of father 
rather regularly at the services of Dominie Fagg and 
his taking me along, was the only time that either of 
my parents went regularly to church in my lifetime. 
Both father and mother had had a heavy dose of 
church in childhood. Both became too occupied with 
family cares or too indifferent or bored later on to at- 
tend much. But the children were started in Sunday 
school and kept there. 

Other real orators of my childhood were Dr. Ever- 
ett and Dr. Singerly of the Lutheran church. Everett 


probably was the first quiet spoken orator that I ever 
heard, who held people by a beautiful voice and ex- 
quisite English. Thomas A. Griffen of the Methodist 
church knew me better than any other minister, took 
pains to give me opportunities to speak, and wanted to 
make a Methodist minister out of me. As a preacher 
he was too profound to be very popular. He preached 
often for an hour, and I remember hearing Grandfather 
Shaver say, “The last ten minutes is worth more than 
all the rest of the sermon.’’ But to criticize the minis- 
ter or to suggest that he preached too long was un- 
thinkable to Charles H. Shaver. 

Political oratory or the oratory of lecturers, how- 
ever, was what had the great fascination for me. I 
went whenever I could do so, sometimes taking the 
horse and buggy and driving for several miles. 

So after my first determination to be a farmer 
evaporated, my ambition was to be a great lawyer and 
statesman. This became mingled with a plan to make 
myself a lecturer, probably because I had some early 
successes along that line. 

At fifteen, when I was graduated from the “‘Union 
Free School and Academy,” in height I had grown up. 
At commencement I won the gold medal for the ora- 
tion, given by my grandfather Shaver, president of the 
board of education. My pride in the exploit was 
tempered by the comment and laughter over the fact 
that ‘‘all the boys had Baxter’s gestures” and that 
they were really “little Baxters.’”’ Baxter was a 
young lawyer of the town who had taken prizes in 
oratory at Hamilton College, and he had trained all 
of us. ‘Get away from that,” said father. “Don’t 
mimic anybody. Be yourself.’ 

Father took some frightful risks with me in those 
days. Mother sometimes expostulated, but father 
only laughed and had his way. He sent me to make 
speeches and even to argue a “justice court’”’ lawsuit 
for which he himself was wanted. In New York State 
one can appear in cases before a justice of the peace 
or police justice without being admitted to the bar. 

My case was before a justice at West Fulton 
(Sapbush Hollow). I have the old complaint that I 
drew largely at father’s dictation, alleging that the 
defendant was indebted to my client ‘‘for work, labor 
and services done, rendered and performed’”’ for said 
defendant ‘‘at her request”’ of the value of nine dollars 
and forty cents. We set up that defendant “had not 
paid the same nor any part thereof though payment 
had been demanded.”’ We therefore asked judgment 
in the sum of nine dollars and forty cents “besides 
costs of this action.” 

Some things stick in my mind after the lapse of 
half a century. One was my fear of Orson Spickerman, 
the sharp, shrewd man who represented the defendant. 
He was a noted hunter and fisherman who did some 
farming and who for long years represented the town 
of Fulton on the county board of supervisors. He 
was not a lawyer, but he argued many justice court 
cases and won most of them. As I drove over the hills 
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to the scene of action with my client, I reflected 
moodily on what he might do to me. Had I been a 
better Christian, I should have been willing to have 
the truth come out about me, but with every fiber of 
my being I was determined to suppress it, viz., that I 
was a boy entirely ignorant of how to fight a lawsuit. 
It was certainly a grand and glorious feeling to arrive 
at the house of the justice and to learn that the bass 
were biting in the Schoharie and that Orson had got 
the consent of the justice to put the case over so that 
he could go fishing. 

Later we had the case set before George M. 
Palmer, a brilliant lawyer in Cobleskill. Again the 
defendant did not appear. George Hiller, a former 
district attorney and senior partner of “Hiller and 
Palmer,” intimated to me that we could proceed. I 
boldly asked for judgment, but Mr. Palmer kindly 
said, “What is your evidence?” Desperately I looked 
around the room and then it dawned on me that I 
could have my client sworn. This wasdone. I asked 
him if he were the plaintiff and he said that he was. 
Palmer wrote down the question and the answer. 
Hiller slipped around and whispered two or three other 
questions which I asked—one containing something to 
the effect that “this Arthur Pollock (my client) is the 
same Arthur Pollock mentioned in this complaint.” 
Then Palmer said, ‘Judgment given,’ and went on 
writing. I looked around questioningly. Now that I 
had it I didn’t know what to do with it. Palmer said, 
“Do you want an execution?’ He might as well 
have asked if I wanted to be executed myself. Hiller 
kindly volunteered, ““You can get an execution any 
time.”’ I blurted out, ‘‘Yes, any time,” and I knew 
enough to know that the great legal battle was over 
and that I had won my case. Pollock, brother of a 
dear schoolmate in the Cobleskill school, gave me a 
dollar or two, I forget how much, and we walked down 
the long stairs and out into the street. The ordeal 
was over, but I had suffered such mental torment 
that I did no crowing. And how father laughed at 
dinner table when I related my experience! 

Both Hiller and Palmer, long gone toa realm where 
justice needs no courts, can never be forgotten by the 
young law student whom they helped. 

Since, almost accidentally, I began this series of 
chapters, I have been to Cobleskill to investigate the 
contents of an old “secretary” or combination book- 
case and writing desk in the large lower drawer of 
which various members of the family have deposited 
memorabilia of our earlier years, and which has re- 
mained practically undisturbed for fifty years. There I 
found letters, photographs of schoolmates, early com- 
positions, and, what was most interesting, the manu- 
scripts of the speeches I delivered from 1889 to 1892 
_ when I was moving on from fifteen to eighteen years of 
age. On many I found endorsed the dates, kind of 

meeting, attendance, weather, and how things went. 
I was most curious about a speech before three 
thousand people at a teachers’ picnic at Summit Lake, 
August 22, 1890. I remember that the Richmondville 

_ Phoenix gave an extensive account of the address, 
_ which was highly flattering and which closed with the 
words, ‘“We were proud of him.” ‘What,’ I asked 
myself, “could a boy of sixteen possibly have said?” 
‘There it was, typed for me by my older brother 


Charlie. Like my graduating oration, it had been 
carefully written out and committed to memory. 
There was not so much to laugh at as I supposed there 
would be. Of course it followed the model and con- 
tained the ideas of speeches that I had read, but no 
one helped me prepare it. It dealt with the nature of 
picnics, their value in getting us out to commune with 
nature, and the importance of change and rest to 
“the human frame,” and then I said: “It also is very 
important to us as teachers that we meet often to- 
gether so that by comparing notes and listening’to 
measures advocated by our seniors, we may be better 
fitted for the work before us.’”’ I myself was a teacher 
with thirteen or fifteen weeks’ experience, having put 
in one term on Petersburg Hill. 

As might have been expected, I held up the 
teacher’s opportunities as the noblest and greatest, 
while paying my respects to law, medicine and the 
ministry. I pictured the high positions that our pupils 
might be called on to fill, and made much of “the 
plastic minds committed to our care.’”’ I was happy to 
find that I also dealt with the possibility of our pupils 
becoming average men and women. Finally I took 
up the duty of instilling patriotism. Here I really cut 
loose. I pictured the spirit that brought our fathers 
to these shores, which sustained them in “‘that terrible 
contest for freedom and the ensuing years of weak- 
ness,” “which brought them through one of the most 
appalling crises that the world has ever seen”’ (Civil 
War obviously), and “made us the greatest nation on 
the face of the earth.” 

Coming up to a close I said, ‘‘Teach the children 
of the noble characters and striking events of which 
our history is full.’”’ I wonder if by searching I might 
not find that sentence in some old textbook on the 
study of history. ‘Teach them,” I went on, ‘about 
Washington and his brother generals, let them study 
the characters of Hamilton, Jackson and Clay, of 
Lincoln and Grant and Garfield, of Jones, Decatur and 
Perry, put before them the story of Valley Forge and 
Brandywine, let them follow the course of our country 
from its earliest period when ‘were the times that tried 
men’s souls’ down to the present, and attain from a 
study of the lives and character of the noble, self- 
sacrificing heroes who have made our country what it 
is, a noble ambition and lofty desire to follow in their 
footsteps. 

“Instructed in these lessons our pupils cannot but 
be true to themselves, true to their country and true 
to their God, and we will have the knowledge that we 
have accomplished some good for mankind.” 

If we should gather up all the speeches in which 
these sentiments have been expressed, probably no one 
library in our country could contain the books. Nor 
do I believe that the sentiments were new to the three 
thousand people before me. Of world history I had 
slight notion. Of the liberators in England, France, 
Italy and South America I knew as yet practically 
nothing. But it was a fresh voice and I was a young 
man, and people were considerate and cheered heartily. 

It was an out-of-doors affairs, but I had a strong 
voice and easily made myself heard. From the manu- 
script, I should judge that I spoke about twenty 
minutes. It was good training, but it had its dangers. 
Conceit? Yes, but I had a mighty good antidote for 
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that in my family. The real danger was that it 
launched me out into a series of speeches for every 
kind of occasion, and the strain was considerable. It 
is better for a boy to mature and to have something to 
say before he goes out as a teacher for mankind. 

If I had not found the manuscript, all that I could 
have remembered about the occasion was the long 
drive alone with the horse and buggy up Summit Hill, 
the sun shining through the trees, a sea of upturned 
faces, and what the editor of the Richmondville Phoenix 
wrote about me. 

Among the other speeches unearthed in the old 
secretary were some delivered in the campaign of 
1892 for President of the United States, which were 
just about as ridiculous as some of the speeches I have 
been hearing over the radio in Boston by some of the 
candidates for state and city offices. I said that I 
was glad to speak to Democrats of this or that section. 
No fraud or deceit, no mugwumpery or trickery, in 
Democrats of this or that section. On election night 
when other sections of the state had failed us, the 
receipt of news from grand old Schoharie County re- 
vived sinking spirits and in many instances had saved 
the day for the hosts of Democracy. The issue was 
whether we were to have a repetition of the shameless 
fraud, extravagance, misrule and unjust oppressive 
taxation that had characterized the present adminis- 
tration. I did not desire to indulge in personalities, I 
asserted, or to calumniate or to slander the Republican 
officials now in power. “Such measures are adopted 
only by men fearful of defeat. But for all their acts 
the Republican officials must now account to the 
people.’”’ So on into a discussion of the tariff and the 
“force bill.”’ It was great stuff if you like that kind of 
stuff. I arraigned and I eulogized. I suppose that I 
copied most of it out of the Democratic campaign 
textbook. 

Those who are up on our political history will re- 
member the bitter fight waged by the Democratic 
organization of New York State against renominating 
Grover Cleveland, who had been out of office for four 
years, and in favor of the nomination of David B. 
Hill, long Governor and at the time United States 
Senator, and also master of one of the strongest politi- 
cal machines that our state had ever known. That 
machine had called a state convention in February 
three or four months ahead of the regular time and had 
unanimously chosen Hill delegates so as to impress 
the nation. The Cleveland men called a second con- 
vention to protest against ‘‘the snap convention,” 
and were called derisively ‘‘anti-snappers.’’ Father 
was secretary of the provisional county committee 
of anti-snappers, and for weeks we lived in the midst 
of the turmoil of one of the bitterest fights our village 
ever saw. Father was outlawed by the machine 
Democrats and was bitterly hated for a time, but when 
he came back from the national convention he wore 
a rooster in his white beaver hat, for Cleveland had 
been nominated. That was the convention where 
Bourke Cockran made his famous speech for Hill 
in which was this passage: “Grover Cleveland is a 
popular man (cheers), a very popular man (wilder 
cheers), and popular every day of the year but elec- 
tion day.” (Hill demonstration.) 

Fearing that the Hill men might knife Cleveland, 


we were instructed to put into our speeches sentences 
like this one, which I quote literally with all mistakes 
from one of my campaign speeches: “I know that in 
the past few months the Democrats of our state have 
been divided as to whom should be chosen to lead our 
party to victory, but since the delegates at Chicago 
have overwhelming decided the question we no longer 
hear the expressions, ‘I am a Hill man’ or ‘I am a 
Boies man’ or ‘I am a Gorman man’ or ‘I am a Cleve- 
land man,’ but on every hand resounds the cry, ‘We 
are all Democrats pledged to work for our party’s 
success, pledged to rebuke the unfaithful public ser- 
vants of the past three and one-half years by again 
elevating to the national presidency and _ vice-presi- 
dency those two experienced and tried public officials, 
those sturdy Jeffersonian and Jacksonian Democrats, 
Grover Cleveland and Adlai Stevenson.’ ” 

Allah be praised that it was not many years be- 
fore I could laugh at such cheap campaign oratory. 

Among the speeches in the old secretary, I found 
a lecture which was delivered in the Methodist church 
at Cobleskill on “Dickens a Moral Reformer,’ an 
address at a meeting in September, 1892, to organize a 
fair or agricultural society in Altamont to which father 
as president of the Cobleskill fair had been invited, a 
temperance lecture at Barnerville, another at Warner- 
ville, a teachers’ institute speech of October, 1890, 
and a farmers’ picnic speech of 1891 where I quoted 
Emerson (but I am sure I got the sentence from 
Bartlett’s Quotations). 

A regular circuit was arranged by the temperance 
forces for me and the Rev. Fred L. Decker, who became 
a distinguished Methodist preacher. And we had a 
male quartette made up of David O. Berger, Frank 
Casper, Frank Palmatier and Will Patterson, which 
went all over Schoharie and adjoining counties with us. 

Most of these speeches were before college days, 
but at least one came at the close of my freshman year. 

Among them was a speech, crude and immature 
though it was, that I can see was in a way prophetic. 
It was delivered Christmas eve, 1890, in the Methodist 
church of Mineral Springs and it gave a detailed ac- 
count of the vision of the shepherds of Bethlehem, 
which led up to the majestic angel song. I asked the 
question, “If we celebrate with such general enthusi- 
asm the birth of our nation and the birthday of the 
father of our country, what should be our devotion to 
the birthday of the founder of our religion?”’ 

It has taken a lifetime to show me that the ie. 
termination to make a great speech is self-defeating, 
and that in a simple desire to serve truth which is free 
from vanity and love of praise, there is apt to be the 
only eloquence that convinces and transforms. 

One set of exhibits that I did not find in the old 
secretary, largely because, just a little later, I burned 
up all that I could lay my hands on, was a circular 
announcing the lectures that I was prepared to give. 
It carried a cut of me that looked like the bumptious, 
callow youth that I was, and it contained all the glow- 
ing tributes which the country papers had published 
about me and which I was determined that the world 
should not forget. 

I see now how foolish it was. Perhaps some day 


I shall see that some of the things to which I now set 


my hand are just as vain, immature and foolish. — 
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Women on Church Boards 


Eleanor G. Collie 


T’S Leap Year and I’m going to exercise my feminine 
right to make a proposal; in fact, I may be un- 
controllable, for if one proposal is accepted Iam 

going to make two or three more. They are accrued 
proposals, collected over a number of years during 
which I have kept modestly silent, hoping that it 
would not be necessary for me to make evident my 
own wishes. I’ve carried on an undercover campaign 
to get them realized—as what woman doesn’t—but 
my subversive activities didn’t even interest the 
usually susceptible Dies committee, let alone the people 
I had in mind. 

But tempus fugit and so do opportunities for 
proposing and I’m not going to wait any longer, I’m 
going to propose hopefully and publicly at the risk 
of being labeled “immodest,” “‘brazen,”’ “radical,” ete. 

My first proposal is this: Inasmuch as women 
attend church, contribute to the financial upkeep of the 
church, carry through most of the major and minor 
projects of the church, teach in the church schools, 

_ bring their menfolks to church—they should be repre- 
sented on the boards of trustees of churches. 

That has been advocated before and, in a few 
isolated cases, has been practiced, but the isolation 
has been as complete as if they were cases of small- 
pox. This shouldn’t be. It is another case of taxa- 
tion without representation. It is a casus belli for all 
intelligent churchwomen. They should have another 
Boston tea party and throw overboard, not the tea, 
but the “he” who is content with such a situa- 
tion. 

Look around any congregation and take count. 
of the number of men and women. In most cases there 
are two women to every man and in many cases the 
proportion is greater. Then drop in on a trustees’ 
meeting and see how many women are present. If 
any are in evidence, they are in some other room, 
knitting, chatting, waiting patiently for their hus- 
bands to disband the meeting and drive them home. 

Investigate and learn who make the greatest 
financial contribution to the church. ‘There again 
by bequests, money-raising projects, conscientious 
contributions, women excel. Then investigate and 
learn who appropriate the money and spend it—the 
men. 

Attend church functions—suppers, plays, socials, 
anniversaries, conventions—and notice who are doing 

_ the wearying work—the setting of tables, the making of 
decorations, the cooking, entertaining of guests and 

_ delegates, etc., etc. You know who—the women. 
But who is the chairman of the committees, who re- 
luctantly but grimly sacrifices modesty to receive the 

_ plaudits and the credit—Mr. somebody or other every 


e. 
Frankly I’m bored with boards that permit no 

- women in their membership and I’m impatient with 
_ ehurchwomen who do not protest against this senseless 
discrimination and agitate until the archaic attitude 
ich prompts it is changed. On the one hand the 
are jealous of their power and are conceited with- 
t reason—for they haven’t made such a howling 


success of handling church business—and on the other 
hand the women are acquiescent and tolerant. They 
are entitled to representation. If it is not given 
them, they should demand it. 

Why won’t men encourage women on their 
boards? Several silly reasons have been advanced. 
It’s never been done. Women haven’t the heads for 
business matters. It’s never been done. Women 
can’t be taken into men’s clubs to attend meetings. 
And it’s never been done. 

But it should be done and done promptly! The 
average churchwoman is more conscious of the needs 
of the church than is the average churchman. She is 
more aware of its total program and its objectives, 
she knows where its power should be expended, she is 
freer to drop in at odd hours to check up on and 
evaluate its efforts, and generally speaking she is more 
sensitive and responsive to the ideals it symbolizes. 
Therefore her opinions and suggestions should be in- 
valuable in board meetings. 

Upon the women falls the responsibility of teach- 
ing and training the children and young people of the 
church. Because they are associated so closely with 
this reservoir of potential church membership, they 
are aware of the necessity for a progressive school and 
what it entails. It is positively unfair to accept so 
much time, thought, planning from a group of women 
and at the same time preclude them from representa- 
tion. All too often trustees attend no sessions of the 
Sunday school, disregard all invitations to be present 
at teachers’ meetings and complacently feel that they 
have adequately repaid their staff of teachers if they 
allot fifty dollars for the use of the school, concurring 
very pompously in the minister’s observation that “we 
have a devoted and loyal group of women teachers.” 
If women are expected to keep church schools open, 
then church board membership should be open to them. 

Churchwomen have been patient and silent too 
long—so long, in fact, that they might reasonably be 
accused of shirking their full responsibility. They gen- 
erously invest time, money, talents. An intelligent 
adult will supervise such an investment and participate 
in its management. 

To paraphrase a very unpopular current slogan, 
“Women of the Church—Unite!’’ Band yourselves 
together to educate and campaign for your cause. 
You can contribute fresh insight and stimulating 
thought in board meetings. You should attend them. 
You have earned your right to membership. You are 
needed. If you are not invited to elect representation, 
exact that right. Don’t permit our churches to be 
sacrificed on the altar of male ego. Men make a 
distinctive contribution to the church; they unques- 
tionably possess a certain amount of business acumen, 
but they are not sufficient unto themselves. They 
have been stimulated to great successes by women on 
many occasions; it is very possible that such natural 
partnership would be equally prosperous in the 
stewardship of the church. 

So without apology, without reservation, I propose 
that women be considered candidates for membership 
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on vestries, boards of trustees, or whatever the official 
bodies of the church call themselves. 

That is my first proposal. 

My second is related to it. Inasmuch as an 
officer or a trustee is theoretically elected, not because 
of his bank balance or his affiliation with the local 
Union League, but because of his deep interest in the 
church, I propose that he serve only so long as he 
gives concrete evidence that that interest still con- 
tinues and is productive. 

(I am probably treading on sensitive toes, or 
penetrating sacred though often void territory, but it 
is my year to propose and I’m going to take advantage 
of it.) 

This vicious habit of keeping a man or woman in 
office when he or she is unwilling to participate in the 
program is a stupid indulgence that weakens the entire 
church organization. Elected officials constitute the 
nerve center of the entire church, and if some of the 
nerves are dormant and cannot be stimulated to 
function, they create barren, dead spots. An official 
should render intelligent service, enthusiastic co- 
operation and regular attendance. If he cannot, or 
will not, comply with these requirements, then he 
should concede his position to someone who will. 

What should an officer be? He stands in close re- 
lationship to the minister and to the congregation. 
To the minister he should be an adviser, a counselor, 


a partner, someone that the minister can depend upon - 


for unstinted enthusiasm and co-operation and con- 
structive criticism. To the congregation he should be 
an able representative because he has worshiped regu- 
larly with them and become thoroughly acquainted 
with them in study and social groups. 

Right at this point is the place to say that there 
are too many trustees and other church officials whose 
church attendance is so limited that it hardly includes 
more than the Christmas and Easter services, and who 
can’t be bothered with other church activities. These 
officials who will not attend church services and are so 
desultory about improving their acquaintanceship 
with the congregation cannot represent any group ac- 
curately or intelligently. For such to remain in office 
is incontrovertible evidence of selfishness and shallow 
profundity. To permit them to remain is admission 
of mistaken ideals and confused loyalties. 

Further, a trustee must be a part of a subcommit- 
tee—those little groups that can, by their own in- 
terest, ascertain that the church building looks clean 
and well cared for, that the church school is progressive 
and efficiently administered, or that a financial cam- 
paign is remunerative in money and renewed friend- 
ships, and can effectively care for all the other details 
that must be considered in the maintenance of the 
church. 

If a church cannot find in its congregation enough 
people to constitute an efficient, consecrated, active 
board, then why not do what several cities have done— 
hire a trained manager to transact all business ex- 
pertly and at the least expense. 

It would be practical if our theological schools 
would give dezr s in church business management. 
Surely a man or woman thoroughly trained in raising 
money, in spending it wisely, in evaluating projects 
and activities, in attending to the details of the life of 


a church, in analyzing its work and its place in the 
community, would serve a very practical purpose in 
some of our local churches which are now administered 
by inefficient and disinterested boards. 

Honor and high office should be constantly merited 
and not merely enjoyed. Let the men and women 
who are the nominal leaders in churches actually lead 
by the inspiration and example of their devotion, their 
participation, their constructive enthusiasm, or force 
them to relinquish their places to others who possess 
a more insistent sense of service! 

To make more complete and deep the chasm which 
I have probably dug between church officialdom and 
me, I will make my third proposal. 

The natural world refreshes itself by cycles—win- 
ter gives place to spring, spring to summer, summer to 
fall, and fall to winter. Much that is good and de- 
sirable can be found in every season, but the seasons 
are not static, they yield place at the appointed time, 
which is when they have drained themselves of their 
particular contributions to nature, to return at some 
later date. Education is not static; as new facts are 
discovered they replace old facts or are merged with 
them. The life of the individual is not static, it isin a 
process of growth, of the creation of new tissue for old. 

Nothing that is alive and progressive is static, so 
why should the membership on boards of trustees be? 
Why should one person hold the same office year after 
year, guarding it jealously, refusing to vacate it for 
someone else? 

Many vestries and boards are small monarchies, 
wherein no person is admitted unless death leaves a 
vacancy. Many moderators and presidents consider 
their incumbency lifetime jobs and are blind and deaf 
to suggestions that a change of personnel would be 
healthy. 

There is honor in holding a position a great many 
years, but there is greater honor in recognizing when a 
change is needed and insisting that it be made. 

The life of the church is constantly enriched when 
responsibility is shared; it is constantly refreshed when 
new thoughts, opinions and attitudes are welcomed; it 
is in a constant state of growth when new faces are 
seen with the familiar ones at meetings. 

I wonder how many trustees, deacons, officers, are 
indignant over the possibility that the President of 
the United States will seek a third term, and what pro- 
portion of these critics have served three, four, five, 
fifteen terms—have themselves been guilty of a dic- 
tatorship, beneficent in some cases but a dictatorship 
nevertheless. 

Think it over! A dictatorship clothed in ecclesi- 
astical garb and functioning in a church is no more 
desirable to genuine liberals than a dictatorship in 
political garb functioning in federal buildings. 

There are men and women who can be trained to 
leadership, to filling ably all the lay jobs in churches. 
To make use of these people I propose that there should 
be a limit on terms of office, or at least a rule that 
incumbents cannot succeed themselves more than a 
stated number of times without some interruption. 
If the contribution of some one person is particularly 
valuable and unique, it will continue indirectly, or it 
can be held in reserve to be used again when there has 
been a healthy lapse of office holding. 
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Christianity appeals to me as a perfect expression 
of and a vivid experience in democracy—an experience 
in which all are free to participate, all may share in its 
richness, all are considered equal. To monopolize 
positions of trust, deliberately or thoughtlessly, is to 
repudiate the democratic principles implied in Chris- 
tianity. 

Change the personnel of your administrative 
bodies. Don’t permit the work of the church to be- 
come stunted because all the ideas and opinions of an 
unchanging band of people have been minutely ex- 
plored and debilitated. Retire someone and replace 
him with an untried enthusiast not yet aware of the 
struggle for life that is carried on by boards. Many 
faithful regulars are now only desperately concerned 
about keeping churches open; new members might 
place the emphasis where it belongs and devote their 
abilities to making churches grow. Give them the 
opportunity! 

There is no lack of appreciation shown to con- 


The Peace Conference 


genital trustees if they are replaced by new ones. 
But there is a weakling’s type of insincerity and de- 
struction in saying, ‘‘We can’t remove him, he’s been a 
long and faithful member in spite of his conservatism 
and pessimism.” 

Long and faithful members—genuinely faithful 
members—will be eager to serve the church in what- 
ever capacity, even if it means letting someone else 
enjoy whatever honor and prestige membership on a 
board or the holding of office implies. 

A church is as strong as its lay officials; a church 
is as progressive as its lay officials; a church is as active 
as its lay officials; so I propose that its officials evaluate 
themselves, sacrificing outworn ideas and personal 
vanities, and take measures to strengthen the church. 

Welcome the women in key positions; be able, in- 
telligent representatives of the congregation or no 
representative at all; and set up a healthy, invigorating 
rotation of offices, and create a church organization 
brimming with magnetic power and energy. 


of the Churches — III 


Stanley Manning 


HE three seminars of the Philadelphia Conference 
which have not yet been reported dealt with the 
organized church and its work, one with the 

missionary enterprise as affected by the war situation, 
one with the work of relief necessitated by war, and 
one with the ecumenical movement which is bringing 
the Churches into closer fellowship with one another. 
These have been reported by Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, 
Mrs. George A. Friedrich and Dr. Roger F. Etz. 


Missions and the World Crisis 


“Missions are not a fair-weather enterprise but 
an on-going movement for all times.” This was the 
keynote of the seminar, a large percentage of whose 
members were missionaries on furlough. The effect 
of war upon the missionary enterprise in each country 
was described in detail. 

It was brought out that in China property losses 
had been surprisingly small considering the devasta- 
tion of the country; that an on-going missionary pro- 
gram had been well maintained; that a new sense of 
unity and fellowship cutting through denominational 
barriers had developed among the missionaries as 
they faced the problems of human needs; that all the 
thirteen Christian colleges had been able to maintain 
classes; that Christian Missions had proved them- 
selves worthy of a place in the life of China; that the 
diffusion of Christian influence from the coast line 
back into formerly unknown areas would have taken 
twenty or thirty years in the natural course of events; 
that after cessation of hostilities, these new locations 
should be maintained; that the opportunity for spread- 
ing the gospel is the best the Church ever faced; that 
the greatest problem is the shortage of workers; that 
the personnel there is overworked and _ overbur- 
dened. 

In contrast to the optimism of these men from 
China was the uncertainty of the speakers from Japan, 
not uncertainty as to the need of missionary work, 
which is greater than ever, but as to the method of 


approach. It was brought out that the psychological 
factors which make the future for missions in China 
opportune produce the opposite effects in Japan; that 
Christian missions have hung together and that a full 
presentation of the gospel is allowed; that the vast 
majority of Japanese Christians have maintained a 
very high level of loyalty to Christian principles; that 
Japanese Christians have greater appreciation of world 
fellowship; that the Christian group in Japan is a 
rather lonely group because of the attitude of Chris- 
tians in other lands; within the empire and within 
the church, there is a tremendous yearning to tie up 
with Christians outside; that the Christian Church is 
the only institution in Japan that has world contacts; 
that the Japanese people as a whole are convinced that 
the destiny of their nation is at stake in the present 
war; that Christians are having a difficult time trying 
to be loyal to Christ and to their country. 

In India, as in China and Japan, the Christian 
people feel the need for fellowship with Christians 
around the world. In other fields there is a breaking 
down of the denominational system and a growing de- 
mand for a more co-operative administration of the 
work. In nearly all fields there is great difficulty be- 
cause of the withdrawal of missionaries on account of 
the war. More than half the missionaries sent out 
by the Protestant churches of France have been called 
to the colors. 

Such testimony as the above made us realize that 
we in America must join hands with Christians in other 
lands to plan and maintain this Christian work in spite 
of wars. To,that end the delegates suggested a Blue- 
print of Action for Christians to Advance the Mis- 
sionary Enterprise. 

In the face of such testimony and challenge, there 
is a clear call to the Christians of North America to: 


’ 1. Maintain energetically the ongoing program of 


missions, stressing evangelism as the essential task. 
2. Be ready to take advantage of the revolutionary 
changes which the war is bringing in our missionary 
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program, particularly in the field of education, and to 
give support to new ventures. 3. Realize that the 
world movement which we call missions is of its very 
nature identical with the life and mission of the uni- 
versal church. 4. Summon youth to participate in 
the missionary enterprise as an effective and immediate 
means toward the realization of their efforts to build 
a more Christian world. 5. Restate our fundamental 
conviction that a universally accepted spiritual basis 
is essential to the permanence of any reconstructed 
world order. 6. Emphasize the urgency of a program 
of economic and social reconstruction as an essential 
part of missions. 7. Accept as integral to all our 
Christian witness the relief of human suffering, and 
demonstrate good will and fellowship through sacri- 
ficial participation with those who suffer. 8. Recognize 
the missionary movement as potentially the most 
effective agency in existence for the establishment of 
a peaceful world. 9. Encourage certain qualified mis- 
sionaries and ministers to be students and interpreters 
of international affairs. 10. Make increasingly pos- 
sible visitations of national Christian leaders to North 
America for work among the churches. 11. Be alert 
to new opportunities for Christian service, such as the 
spiritualizing of the co-operative movement, training 
of leaders in rural reconstruction, ministry to students. 
12. Enlist a larger constituency for intelligent partici- 
pation in this world-wide task. 18. Make clear that 
the missionary enterprise has demonstrated the possi- 
bility for effective Christian co-operation and has 
greatly advanced the movement for church union. 
14. Discover opportunities to promote acquaintance 
and understanding among races, thus laying the foun- 
dations for peace. 


The Relief of Suffering Caused by War 


The Protestant Christians of America are meet- 
ing very inadequately the needs of European refugees, 
even of their fellow-Protestants. There is all too little 
realization of the numbers in distress or of what can be 
done to help. The seminar listed these: Jews in dis- 
tress in Europe, between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000. 
Non-Aryan Christians (converted Jews) about 300,000. 
Polish refugees and other sufferers in Poland, about 
10,000,000. Spanish refugees in France, about 
200,000. Chinese war and flood sufferers, about 
30.000,000, 6,000,000 of whom are orphans. Czechs 
and other central Europeans, about 200,000. In the 
Baltic countries, including Finland, about 1,000,000. 

It is such a staggering list that the mind does not 
take it in. What are these people to do and where 
are they to go? 

The seminar agreed that there is an order of obli- 
gation and an order of need in ministering to these 
distressed millions. The first obligation is to our 
fellow-Protestants, and then to the neglected groups of 
sufferers. Food and clothing are immediate needs; 
transportation and rehabilitation are ultimate needs, 
but take longer planning and greater financing. 

The groups represented in the seminar which are 
doing organized relief work have contributed a little 
over $1,500,000 through the American Committee for 
China Relief and the Central Bureau for Relief, while 
American Jews have sent abroad for the relief of their 
people since the trouble began $8,000,000 a year. 


This reporter hung her head in shame. The needs of 
fellow Christians around the world have not yet 
touched the hearts and pocketbooks of Universalists, 
who believe in the supreme worth of every human per- 
sonality and the worth of all souls. Please God our 
hearts may be touched before it is too late. 


The Ecumenical Movement 


In this seminar there was wide divergence of 
feeling and motive, and a wide variation in the defini- 
tion of ecumenicity. One good brother wanted to 
know: ‘‘Do you mean human brotherhood in general 
or brotherhood in Jesus Christ?” with the emphasis 
of his voice implying that the latter was all that con- 
cerned the conference. In the minds of some ecumen- 
icity was synonymous with the World Council of 
Churches; in others it was big enough to include all 
who feel a unity of the spirit. In either case, the 
ecumenical movement helps the Church to speak with 
a united voice and move with a common purpose 
toward bringing about peace in the world, and main- 
taining a peaceful, brotherly world when this ideal 
has been attained. 

In the “Findings of the Seminar” it was affirmed 
that the Christian Church transcends all bounds of 
nations, races and classes, and thus it has an indis- 
pensable contribution to make to the solution of the 
world’s problems. ‘These problems of peace and war 
are essentially problems of relationships between 
groups of human beings, all of whom are subject to 
the moral law. Therefore, the Christian way of life is 
the answer ‘‘to the world’s desperate need in the area 
of international conflict.” 

The seminar urged that the churches in the ecu- 
menical movement devote themselves to the fulfillment 
of certain responsibilities. 

I. Demonstrate in their own lives and relation- 
ships a community more closely approximating the 
ideal of the family of God. This would involve: (a) 
Maintaining fellowship regardless of national boun- 
daries or of the status of Christians whether bellig- 
erents or non-belligerents, in wars now in progress; 
(6) seeking an understanding of the reasons which 
divide the peoples; (c) making prayer and preaching 
truly Christian and inclusive, not allowing them to 
degenerate into nationalistic propaganda; (d) bearing 
one another’s burdens, spiritually, financially and 
through service. 

II. The Churches should promote their common 
ministry of preaching and healing to the victims of the 
conflict through pastoral service for prisoners of war 
and interned alien civilians, and relief for refugees 
and other victims of the wars. 

Ill. The Churches should have a responsibility 
to contribute to the establishment and maintenance of 
world peace and a world order in which peace is pos- 
sible. In addition to other suggested service, the 
Churches should: (a) Study the bases of a just and 
durable world order; (b) develop willingness of their 
members to pay the price of peace; (c) urge statesmen 
to apply these principles in the practical affairs of in- 
ternational relations; (d) encourage and facilitate steps 
toward an early negotiated peace, hope for which in 
the not distant future was expressed. 

In addition to these general statements, the 
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seminar suggested fifteen ways for the practical appli- 
cation of these principles by the Churches, some of 
which are: Visitations and correspondence between 
neutrals and belligerents and correspondence be- 
tween belligerents; financial assistance to churches 
and pastors of hard-pressed churches and in mission 


fields of belligerents; providing and financing chap- 
lainey service in prison camps; study of the bases of 
a just and durable peace through conferences, ex- 
change of memoranda, and groups in local churches, 
collaboration between church agencies and gover - 
ments in negotiating for the establishing of peace. 


Christianity Being Born Again in Asia 


Edward H. Cotton 


HINA presents today one of the greatest para- 
doxes of history. This statement was made to 
me by Joy Homer, daughter of Louise Homer, 

well-known grand opera singer, who has just returned 
from fifteen months observation of the devastated 
provinces of China. Through the Church Committee 
for China Relief, Miss Homer represented those 
important Christian and humanitarian groups, the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, 
and China Famine Relief U.S. A., Inc. 

“This paradox,’”’ Miss Homer went on to say, 
‘fncludes on the one hand the greatest mass suffering 
in human history, so designated by John R. Mott, 
and an indestructible hope and confidence that a new 
and greater China is in the making.” 

What follows is Miss Homer’s reason for her posi- 
tion, stated in her own words, and given as the result 
of constant travel, observing and interviewing in all 
but two of the provinces of China. 

“Since the Japanese struck two years ago,” she 
began, “150,000,000 men, women and children have 
been driven from their homes. China, perhaps the 
world, never experienced so stupendous an uprooting 
and upheaval. The enormous country, with one-fifth 
the world’s population, has been shaken to its lowest 
foundation. Out of this vast overturning and un- 
precedented suffering, a better, more powerful nation 
will emerge. And already preparations are being 
made by the authorities for its coming. 

“To the casual observer, this expectation is futile 
and quite without justification. For instance, con- 
sider the suffering among the children. Each morn- 
ing death-carts rumble along the streets of devastated 
cities collecting those who have died the night before. 
In one city I visited in north China, following a certain 
cold night, 400 dead boys and girls were picked up. 
In Shanghai, the morning after an air-raid, 650 dead 
children were found. 

“Over the whole tragic scene is a sort of grim 
humor, illustrating the irrepressible cheerfulness of the 

_ Chinese nature. Cold, in rags and starving, I have 

_ seen them again and again making merry over some 
trivial incident. What little they have they share. 
Under conditions of desperate want I saw no hoarding. 
If a woman got a handful of rice from a missionary she 

_ shared with her neighbor. If she got clothes for her 
children, and her neighbor’s children were cold, she 
gave half to her. 

; “The Chinese will to survive is tremendous. 
They do not seem to know what it is to accept defeat. 

ber home is bombed. They return and rebuild. 
Again it is destroyed; again they rebuild. Twelve 

dollars will save a life for a year. Fifteen dollars, so 


different is the rate of exchange, will enable a man 
whose business has been ruined to re-establish himself. 
I talked with people in all walks of life, high and low, 
soldiers, merchants, industrialists and government 
officials; with hardly an exception I found an amazing 
will and purpose, not only to survive but to reconstruct 
their country for happiness and permanence. This 
resolution to create a new and greater China, in view 
of the vast devastation and suffering, has to be seen to 
be appreciated. Floods of unprecedented proportions 
due to ruined dikes, destroyed cities, 150,000,000 
homeless, millions dead and about to die—yet the will 
to endure and reconstruct the country burns brightly. 
Surely this could happen nowhere but in China. 

“T will go on record with this statement,’’ Miss 
Homer declared. ‘It is the conclusion of almost all 
foreigners that the time is at hand when China will 
be in a position to dictate to Japan. 

“The Chinese people have no feeling of enmity 
for the Japanese. Everywhere the word to me was 
the same: ‘We are fighting the military power, not the 
Japanese people; nor are they fighting us. They 
want peace as much as we do. When the time comes 
we must work together for a greater, happier Orient.’ 
The Chinese government is sending out propaganda to 
this effect, saying that when the fighting is over no 
bitterness must remain. 

“By way of showing how the people feel, a Japan- 
ese prisoner once was brought into a town where I was 
staying. He was a large, powerful man, and the 
smaller Chinese soldiers were standing around gazing 
up at him. Shortly he was taken to a near-by house. 
Not long afterward I heard loud laughter coming 
through the open window. For the moment I thought 
his captors were abusing him. But, knowing the 
Chinese, I should have known it was not that. Going 
over to the house I saw that big soldier teaching his 
smaller Chinese friends zui-zitsu. He was tossing 
them with ease on the floor one after the other, 
causing side-splitting laughter from the circle of 
observers. 

“Another time an airplane was shot down in 
flames. The Japanese pilot, severely burned, was 
taken to the hospital. As I watched the two Chinese 
surgeons and two nurses, handling his injuries as 
carefully and skilfully as if he were one of their own 
soldiers, the vision of that new co-operation between 
the two nations unfolded. Here was something new 
under the sun: in the midst of battle, desolation and 
death, friendships were being built up that may create 
a new Asia once the war is over.” 

Miss Homer said that, stopping in Japan on her 
way home, she found a similar feeling, perhaps even 
more forcefully expressed, since Japan had been the 
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aggressor. ‘I had been asked by leading Japanese of- 
ficials to confer with them,’ she explained, ‘leaders 
who wanted first-hand and unprejudiced information 
about the situation in China. They deplored the war, 
foresaw ruin for Japan if it continued, and prayed 
with all their being that something might happen to 
unseat the military party. At best, they said, Japan 
can last only two years longer. After that, ruin and 
chaos. Chinese leaders do not talk that way at all. 
They declare they can and will fight twenty years if 
necessary. Japanese leaders assured me that a 
United States embargo on war materials might prove 
Japan’s salvation, for it would compel the military 
autocracy to capitulate. 

“It is a tragic thing for observers to see what the 
Japanese militarists are doing in the occupied areas. 
Their methods are ruthless and violent. They are 
giving Japan a reputation for terror and misgovern- 
ment she does not deserve. The Japanese people are 
not gangsters. They do not know what is going on. 
The few who have information are strongly opposed. 
The opinions I am quoting,’’ Miss Homer said, “‘came 
wholly unsolicited, and from several separate sources. 
I cannot emphasize too strongly this anti-militaristic 
feeling in Japan; and it is growing rapidly.” 

Miss Homer, of the class of 1936, Smith College, 
previous to going to China, had not been interested in 
the work of missionaries. If she thought about that 
work at all it was with skeptical approach. In fact, 
as she admitted, she had the antiquated idea of many 
Americans, of the missionary as pious, solemn, bent 
on converting the natives to his way of thinking. 
The foreign country would be better off without those 
courageous but narrow-minded zealots. 

“And right here,’ she declared with decision, “I 
got the surprise of my life. The difference between 
what I expected to find and what I actually found fell 
on me like a load of bricks. The most powerful men 
in China today are the Christian missionaries. They 
hold the nation in the hollow of their hands. For a 
hundred years they have been laying the ground-work. 
For fifty years they made no impression. During the 
next twenty-five years they did a little better. But it 
has been during the last generation that their teaching 
and practice has got to the life of the Chinese people. 
The great Dr. Sun Yat Sen set a new China in motion. 
He and his American-trained associates were Chris- 
tians. Then descended imperialistic Japan and halted 
his grand work. But Christianity had become too 
deeply seated to be uprooted. Everywhere the people 
see the heroic character of the Christians, missionary 
and native. One mission I know of was bombed 
thirty-one times. Did the missionaries leave? They 
did not. They not only stayed but extended their 
work. The people see the Christian stations offering 
well-organized and practical relief, providing food, 
holding clinics, conducting schools, even in the war 
areas. They see Christianity in action, outdistancing 
by far their native, rather impractical and nebulous 
Shintoism and Confucianism. 

“In my opinion,’ said Miss Homer with en- 
thusiasm, “‘this stupendous mass suffering in China 
has given the Christian precepts such an opportunity 
as they have not had since the days of the Roman per- 
secutions. And now we have come to the real reason 


for China’s hope for the future. The new China which 
is to emerge out of this vast anguish will be a Christian 
nation—decidedly more Christian than the Christian 
nations of the West, which too often are Christlike 
only in name. It will be a nation which will practice 
and apply the great Christian precepts as they never 
yet have been practiced and applied. 

“The Christians are the heroes of this devastation, 
with a capital H, though they do not realize it, being 
too busy with their Christlike tasks. A chance for 
building a new Asia with the Christ ideal at the center 
is offering itself. It is the chance of the ages. Chris- 
tianity has failed, at least partially, in the western 
nations. But out of this great tribulation in Asia it 
is splendidly redeeming itself.”’ 

* * * 


THE APOSTLE OF HEALTH 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


T happened one day that I found myself in a part 
of Boston utterly unknown to me. I was quite 
lost and I knew it. I was looking for a small hall 

where a meeting was to be held to which I had to go. 
I had almost come to the point of asking a cop; but 
some Boston cops have a way of looking at me as 
though I were in the British Secret Service, so I do 
not trouble them oftener than I can help. 

Suddenly I felt frightfully tired. A headache had 
swooped down on me, and I had no aspirins. I cast 
wildly about for a drug store; but, although drug 
stores abound everywhere else, I could see none 
there. 

Then I saw something else. A store which called 
itself ‘The Health Home.” Splendid! I looked in the 
window. Bold notices announced a cure for every- 
thing. ‘Are you depressed? Herb Robert Solution 
sends your spirits soaring.’”’ ‘‘Do you fail and feel 
dizzy? Herb Henbane Pilules give you instant 
courage.” “Rich, Radiant, Rosy Health is our 
slogan.” 

“Ah!” I thought. ‘Ah!’ But somehow I could 
not quite believe in Herb Robert or Herb Henbane. I 
wondered if by any chance the Health Home had 
aspirin. I ought to have known better, but one finds 
marvelous things. After all, delicatessens often carry 
postage stamps. One never knows. So I went 
in. 

I expected vaguely to see a large, husky man 
leap up, or a tall, golden-haired goddess to appear. 
Imagine my surprise when there shuffled towards me 
the Apostle of Health—a small, wizened, very pale 
man. He looked very ill indeed; he looked depressed; 
he looked dizzy; he looked as if he had every possible 
complaint, including a bad sick headache. 

My heart failed me. So I said: “Could you tell 
me where X Hall is, please?”’ 

Wearily he looked at me; drearily he raised a 
shaking finger and pointed across the street. “Right 
there,’ he said, and regarded me gloomily. 

“Oh, thank you,” I said, and fled from the Health 
Home and Herb Robert and Herb Henbane. 

And as I crossed the road I said to myself: “For 
all apostles and preachers, for children and grown-ups, — 
it is wise to remember that it is not what one says 
which counts most, but what one is.”’ 
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HISTORIC CHRISTIAN LEADER 
Martha Maxim 


HE year just passed—1939—marks the 100th anniversary 

of the advent of The Christian Leader, then The Gospel 

Banner, in the home of a pioneer Universalist family in New 

England, and each week since that time, with no intermission, 

it has been a valued, welcome visitor to that and succeeding 
households. 

The copy that inspired this century-old subscription was 
recently inspected by a discerning good Universalist neighbor 
who asserted it should be commemorated in The Christian Leader. 
So herewith is presented the saga of that time-worn sheet, yel- 
lowed with age and frayed with much cherishing. 

In the year of grace 1839 a young man, brought up in strict- 
est orthodox environment, his parents sometimes designated as 
“hardshelled Baptists,” appeared in the capacity of country 
schoolmaster in a rural community in Maine. One requirement 
of such incumbent was to assume the difficult duty of “boarding 
around,” which, being interpreted, meant spending a certain 
period of time in each individual family in the district according 
to the number of schoolchildren involved. The remuneration for 
such service, aside from shelter and sustenance, was two dollars 
per week. In one habitation he discovered this copy of the 
hitherto unknown Gospel Banner, forerunner of The Christian 
Leader. Each column was eagerly perused with intense en- 
thusiasm and supreme satisfaction, with the result that the harsh 
doctrine of endless punishment and other unattractive theories 
inculeated in his youthful intelligence were forever discarded, 
much to the horror and distress of his relatives and some friends 
who contemptuously characterized him as an ‘‘old Universalist.” 
The maiden of his choice, also reared in the same rigid atmos- 
phere, had the harrowing experience of having her own father, a 
respected, honored citizen, expelled from the church of which his 
own brother was pastor, for the reason that he joined the Free 
Masons. Apparently it was almost a crime in those days to be a 
Universalist or a Mason. Such institutions were considered to 
be “‘works of the devil.” Little did they dream of the prestige 
in which each is held today. 

In truth the spiritual pathways of the early proponents of 
our faith were not exactly strewn with roses. 

In later years this convert can be visualized as sitting before 
the fireplace with the so-called “lightstand” drawn up, on which 
rested a tallow candle of home manufacture, the only luminary 
except the blazing fire, reading The Gospel Banner, with the re- 
vered maternal head of the household knitting socks and mittens 
for the numerous brood, with material also of home production. 
What a thrill the youngsters experienced when at last the paper 
was laid aside and they were permitted to devour the contents 
of the “Children’s Corner,” a part set aside exclusively for chil- 
dren and a most attractive adjunct to this much appreciated 
sheet, never dreaming till later years that many of the stories 
and verses therein were written under a pseudonym by the pre- 
siding genius of that household. 

That antique lightstand and the old-fashioned brass candle- 
sticks are preserved as sacred relics. 

In the meantime, with the co-operation of other sturdy souls 
who had seen the light, the first Universalist church in the com- 
munity was erected and flourished with remarkable vigor for a 
period of years. Only those who have experienced the rigors of 
an old-fashioned northern New England winter can appreciate 
the zeal and stamina of these disciples who plowed through long 
miles of mountainous snowdrifts in below zero temperatures to 
reach this sanctuary. But in summer the journey was a never 
ending delight, especially to the children, for the vistas of distant 
mountains and valleys unrolled to the enraptured vision seemed 
not unlike the very Gates of Paradise. 

One enchanting memory, and the crowning glory of these 
church services to the younger generation, was when the congre- 
gation arose and turned to face the choir loft and listened to the 
-quartet which no city choir could surpass. Long, long ago those 
-seraphie voices joined the heavenly choir—except one lovely 


voice of a later generation—and celestial harmonies are greatly 
enhanced by their presence. 

But now, alas! that stately edifice is tenantless, for when those 
revered fathers and mothers in Israel had taken on immortality 
there were none to take their places and the sacred walls of that 
hallowed temple, once vibrant with echoes of a glorious Gospel 
message, stand desolate, silent and alone. 

The first pastor of this church was the Rev. J. C. Snow. 
Others within the memory of this chronicler were the Rev. N. 
Gunnison, the Rev. Selden Gilbert and the saintly “Father’’ 
Thompson as he was affectionately called—the Rev. Zenas 
Thompson, a most devout and earnest follower of the lowly 
Nazarene. 

Now to come back to earth and the contemplation of this 
historic journal dated December 7, 1839. It is composed of but 
four pages, 20 by 14 inches, containing five columns each. The 
heading is in most artistic lettering— 


The Gospel Banner 
and 
Maine Christian Pilot 


Above is an attractive banner with the word “Salvation,’”’ and 
below the familiar Scripture, ‘‘We will rejoice in Thy salvation 
and in the name of our God we will set up our Banner.” ‘‘Pub- 
lished simultaneously in Augusta and Portland every Saturday 
morning. William A. Drew, Editor; Calvin Gardner, George 
Bates, Associate Editors; Arthur Wellesly Berry, Printer.” 

No women on the staff, as its successor is honored, for the 
emancipated woman was a product undreamed of in that era. 
Even some parents gave their feminine progeny the appropriate 
name of “Submit,” as witness an epitaph in an ancient burying 
ground in a Boston suburb: “Submit submitted to her Heavenly 
King.” 

Our predecessors must have possessed exceptional eyesight, 
for the print is almost infinitesimal, a strange contrast to the 
highly desirable type of our journal today. 

A few quotations might be cited as showing further the hostile 
atmosphere with which they were surrounded. An editorial re- 
cites that ‘‘a nearby clergyman has publicly announced in the 
last week’s Zion’s Advocate that he has found out at last how the 
devil blinds souls (by making them Universalists) and leads them 
down to hell.’”’ And a correspondent from Maryland writes that 
“one leader of the opposition proceeding in the usual course of 
abuse and misrepresentation used the snarling epithets of No- 
Hellers and our doctrine as No-Hell doctrine.’”’ One could al- 
most feel complimented if the more polite appellation of Non- 
Sheolists had been substituted. Another related that ‘‘the opposi- 
tion and persecution we are here in Pennsylvania often doomed 
to suffer is almost beyond endurance, yet we endeavor to sustain 
ourselves in Christian forbearance.” 


We call the Old Time back again, 
Its scenes with joy we hail 

As from the hallowed, glowing past 
We lift the time-worn veil. 


Through vistas dim we trace the steps 
Of sturdy pioneers, 

To voices of the Long Ago 
We hark back through the years. 


As faint as echoes of a dream 
These voices from afar 

Seem floating down from Heaven’s Gate 
Beyond the Evening Star. 


* * * 


DID YOU EVER STOP TO THINK? 


Did you ever stop to think? If you did you showed that 
you lacked something. The fellow who has to stop to think is to 
be pitied. It means that when he is thinking he is at a standstill, 
and that when he is going he is not thinking. To be of any ac- 
count you must learn to think without stopping.—Exchange. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


GLAD TO HEAR FROM A FRIEND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Possibly you like to hear how your articles impress the 
reader. I enjoy them very much. I must be about the same 
age and, like yourself, was brought up on politics and religion, 
with some jokes thrown in. I admired Grover Cleveland and 
my father felt Tilden had been elected, as is now clear. We had 
two big pictures of Cleveland and his running mate in our kitchen, 
the only campaign pictures I remember my father hanging on the 
walls. 

Yes, I remember about Garfield being shot. It made a 
great impression on my mind. I can see yet the Syracuse paper 
with the black mourning bands around the news. You remember 
the scene. I remember getting into my father’s big armchair to 
look at that paper. Likely I could not read much about it, too 
little. Wasn’t there an epidemic of cholera that same summer? 
Do you recall? 

I never saw Cleveland but I did see David B. Hill. Now 
when I go by bus to Syracuse, we go past the plain house where 
Cleveland lived when he was just the Presbyterian minister’s 
son in Fayetteville. There is a marker upon it. The house at 
Holland Patent is much finer and is still known as the Cleveland 
house. My chief in the tax department was messenger boy to 
carry telegrams from the station to the President when he was in 
residence at Holland Patent. He was picked because he wore 
shoes and the President would have the messages presented to him 
personally. Says Grover gave him many a quarter. 

Your article about your experience on the train to Wash- 
ington recalls a story my father used to tell. Not many years 
after the Civil War, he was on a crowded street car when a Negro 
woman with a heavy basket got on. In those days men used to 
give a woman a seat, but not one got up so Dad did, remarking: 
“Take my seat, madam. It is probable I am the only Democrat 
in this car. These Republicans love the Negro, way down South, 
but not up North. At least the Democrats know how to treat 
them.”’ He said he was the only Democrat, but belatedly some 
of the young fellows got up and offered him a seat. 

So you see I am getting something out of your articles, and I 
like to hear about the farm. If you happen to be there in June, 
hope you drive over to the Association at Fort Plain. 

Carrie A. Ritter. 

Utica, N. Y. 


* a 


TOWNSENDITES SET A DAY OF PRAYER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Hundreds of American citizens have been trying for some 
time to arouse our people to a realization that there is a spiritual 
value in the Townsend Plan, which must not be ignored. We 
dare not ignore this fact if we wish civilization to prevail. 

We shall do well to listen for the high command of One who 
still speaks from the Unseen saying, ‘‘Come now, I will send thee 
to bring my people out.” The Townsend Plan is a challenge 
which will have to be met. There is no escape from it. It offers 
a challenge to Christian faith and practice. Furthermore, once 
Christian people understand they will have no desire to escape 
from it because it forms a necessary element in our general scheme 
of aspiration. 

In order to prove this to you more convincingly, may I pre- 
sent for your consideration a Call to Prayer, which Dr. Townsend 
has issued to the thousands of members in the Townsend organi- 
zation, which is standing to maintain our democratic spirit and 
form of government in these United States and at the same time 
standing to protect this very vital piece of legislation, H. R. 
8264, from the manipulations of the old time master politicians 
who are already taking advantage of our uninformed elderly 
citizens for their own selfish gain. 

Dr. Townsend says: “Our people have ever turned to prayer 
in any crisis. They have turned to it in every disaster. They 


have asked the Deity for help in their hours of need. Every 
session of the Senate and House of Representatives asks for 
guidance in consideration of national problems. Very soon the 
Townsend Plan will face such a crisis and, in response to many 
suggestions from our Townsend forces, I am asking that March 31 
be set aside as a Day of Prayer in our club meetings, and that our 
people ask Almighty God to guide our Congressmen when they 
again cast their votes for or against this measure. These prayers 
may bring to some a greater understanding of what the Town- 
send Plan means to this country and may direct them in their 
decisions. So, on this Day of Prayer, let all of us humbly, but 
with renewed faith, seek the help of Him who has never failed 
us.” 

This organization stands to protect and further promote 
every Christian principle of the Constitution as dear to the hearts 
of every loyal American, and they have struggled against ridicule 
and persecution for six long years. 

Oddly enough, there are brave men who will stand up before 
bullets and who will give their lives for a cause, but who will 
fold up and fade from the picture under fire of ridicule. 

Senator Ashurst recently said of ridicule: “It is a hard test 
to face and it takes a noble spirit fighting for a sound idea to 
meet it, but it is a harbinger of good things to come that Dr. 
Townsend has come through with flying colors. Tomorrow will 
bring us a new day—a day when the principle Dr. Townsend has. 
been fighting for will become a reality.” 

Ada I. Butterworth. 

Athol, Mass. 

a * 


FOR A REVIVAL OF DENOMINATIONAL FEELING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am enclosing check for $2.50 for one year’s subscription to- 
The Christian Leader. 

The name Universalist Leader (1897-1926) was a far better- 
name for a Universalist organ. The name Christian Leader 
means nothing to the denomination, and seems to be an effort to- 
excuse ourselves to other denominations. 

Asa child I read The Universalist, and Manford’s Magazine. 

I’d like to join a movement that would restore the rightful 
name to our publication. For years I have not continued my sub- 
scription (1934 I believe), largely because I felt there were too. 
many leaders making excuses for our name. I am thankful that 
there is a revival of denominational feeling. Although many 
orthodox churches have been liberalized, I believe the Universal-- 
ist Church can take the lead again if there is sufficient courage- 
shown. 

Aurora Buckner Somers. 

Urbana, Ill. 


* * 


WHY NOT THE LIBERALS? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Recently, when reading the Atlantic Monthly, I became in-- 
terested in an article written by a minister concerning contribu- 
tions made to churches by their members. He emphasized that 
liberals contribute less generously than those of the orthodox 
faiths. I then remembered that several dear friends of mine, 
who are orthodox, had told me that they always, regardless of 
their financial condition, contributed annually a tenth of their - 
income. I have since asked myself, “‘Why not the liberals?” 

BeG. 
ae * 
FROM A FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE 
GENERAL CONVENTION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to thank you most sincerely for your article in the. 
Leader of this week, ‘In the Coach of a Night Train.” : 

To me it is one of the very best things you have ever done... 

BF 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


FOR REFUGEES 


Under the cap- 
tion “75 Educa- 
tors Back Refu- 
gee Crusade” The 
New York Times 
of March 24 de- 
voted two columns 
to an account of 
the interest being 
shown on all sides in the Children’s Crusade 
for Children launched recently under the 
chairmanship of Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 
Its purpose is to raise money among Amer- 
ican children to help exiled and refugee 
children in other lands. 

Here is nation-wide evidence of the same 
eoncern for stricken children which last 
year initiated the Friendship Program and 
Offering for Jewish refugee children among 
Universalist church schools. Plans for its 
continuance this year are in the hands of 
local church school leaders everywhere. 
On April 7, 14 and 21 Universalist schools 
will take advantage of this opportunity to 
teach and practice friendship toward people 
of another race. 


* * 


CHRISTIANITY IN ACTION 


Christianity, democracy, and simple 
humanitarianism are being threatened to- 
day as never before. Persecutions have 
driven thousands of people from their na- 
tive lands because of their religious and 
political beliefs or their racial background. 
Vicious propaganda has aroused the 
prejudices of many people in all countries. 

Christianity, democracy, and civiliza- 
tion are hollow shells unless they meet this 
challenge with positive love and under- 
standing which leads to action. It is not 
enough to be horrified by what is happening 
in foreign countries. The priest and the 
Levite in the story of the Good Samaritan 
were probably horrified—it was the Samar- 
itan who actually got down to business.— 
Paul Jones, chairman of the Episcopal 
Committee for German Refugees. 


* * 


TWO CHILDREN’S BOOKS ON MI- 
GRANT WORKERS 


Children of the Harvest. By Gertrude 
Chandler Warner. Illustrations by Janet 
Smalley. (Friendship Press. Cloth 
$1.00; paper 50 cents.) 


This beautifully illustrated reading book 
for boys and girls is written about a family 
of migrants. In nine chapters, it tells the 
adventures of the family from Oklahoma, 
where they had to leave their farm because 
of the dust storms, to California, where 
they picked grapes, cotton, lettuce, peas 
and cherries, moving from camp to camp 
in their worn-out car. The Friendship 


FOR PEACE 


Spirit of God’s revelation, 
Speak to men in this our day, 
Pledge each heart in consecration, 
Clasp each hand in love alway; 
From the darkness of the moment 
Lead us forth in truth’s pure light, 
Not as races, creeds or classes, 
All are equal in Thy sight. 


As in olden times Thy prophets 
Rose above the mass of men, 
So today may there be leaders 
To proclaim Thy will again! 
That the world be one dominion, 
And from bondage slaves be freed, 
Earth’s great treasures, shared together, 
Thus to banish hate and greed. 


Let no man oppress another! 
Hist’ry’s pages are defamed 
With grim record of subjection, 
Conquered empires, falsely claimed. 
Let the sword be sheathed forever, 
May the day of conflict cease, 
When the peoples of all nations 
Shall become as one in peace! 


(A young man, B. Lloyd Woodward, 
member of The Community Church of 
Boston, is the author of this hymn.) 


Center to which the children go, with its 
many activities of clean-up, games, wood- 
work and stories, becomes a real center of 
Christian living, as these boys and girls 
learn that it is more fun to share and help 
even if you have only half as much to eat 
yourself. The story works up to a climax 
as the father finds permanent work as over- 
seer ‘‘in cotton,’’ and they help the church 
establish a Center for all the workers. 
Gertrude Warner has written many books 
for children, and this is one of her best, 
full of interest, surprises, and touches of 
humor, so that the characters are like real 
people. Plans and procedures for using the 
book are provided in ‘‘A Primary Teacher’s 
Guide on Migrants’’ by Armilda B. Keiser. 


Jack of the Bean Fields. By Nina 
Millen, illustrated by photography by 
Barbara Green. (Friendship Press. 25 
cents.) 


This is a book containing over two dozen 
photographs with simply worded text in 
large print, suitable for a child’s picture and 
reading book. It is the story of a little 
boy whose family were migrants, picking 
beans, corn and peas. When the car 
breaks down, they settle in a camp where 
there is nothing interesting for the younger 
children to do while the family is picking. 
Finally they move to another camp, where 


a Friendship Center provides a day nursery, 
daily clean-up drill for the boys and girls, 
story hour, lunches, rest, and best of all, 
a chance to learn to read, for the little boy 
who has never lived in one place long 
enough to go to school. 

This book will be used in primary and 
junior church school classes, on browsing 
tables, in homes and in world friendship 
classes, by both children and leaders. It is 
a very appealing story, showing typical 
conditions in migrant camps today, and 
the help the Christian church can give 
such camps. 

M.W. 


* * 


FESTIVAL OF THE HOME—MAY 12 


This year, on the second Sunday in May, 
usually observed as Mother’s Day, Uni- 
versalist churches will be asked to give 
special thought to the home. A commit- 
tee, of which Mrs. Robert Cummins is 
chairman, is at work making plans for the 
observance, and very shortly a special 
mailing will go to each church school super- 
intendent with suggestions for that day 
and for establishing closer relationships 
between the church and the home. There 
will be further announcement about this 
important plan next week. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The spring edition of Scoop, a fifteen- 
page mimeographed paper, published by 
the church school of the Church of the 
Restoration, Philadelphia, is a good ex- 
ample of ‘junior journalism.” The first 
part is devoted to a word of appreciation 
from the new minister, Rev. Harmon M. 
Gehr, and then follows a little of every- 
thing—reports of what has happened, as 
well as plans for the future, jokes and 
riddles which children love, and serious, 
thoughtful bits which pupils of the school 
have written and contributed. The staff 
comprises an imposing list of thirteen per- 
sons running all the way from an editor- 
in-chief to a business manager. 


Miss Susan M. Andrews of the G.S.S. A. 
staff spoke recently at a parish supper in 
Peabody, Mass., on the Committee of Re- 
ligious Education. This church is looking 
forward to the appointment of such a com- 
mittee and a more integrated church pro- 
gram as aresult. On April 5 Miss Andrews 
met with the workers of the Lynn church 
school and on the 9th will discuss “The 
Art of Teaching” with the teachers in the 
Universalist school of Medford, Mass. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alfred K. Ames of Ma- 
chias, Maine, were visitors at the G.S. 8. A. 
office recently. Mr. Ames has long been 
active in the teaching work of the church. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FROM THE FIELD 


During the past month the General 
Field Worker, Miss Harriet G. Yates, has 
been doing work in western Pennsylvania 
and parts of New York state. While in 
these parishes she met with the following 
women’s groups: 

At Smithton, Penn., the Ladies’ Aid; 
at Wellsburg, Penn., the Gay Circle; at 
Girard, Penn., the Woman’s Club; at 
Middletown, N. Y., the officers of the 
Mission Circle and officers of the Fort- 
nightly Auxiliary; at Little Falls, N. Y., 
representatives of the Mission Circle, the 
Ladies’ Aid, the Girls’ Club, the Mary 
Washington Club and the Friendly Hearts. 
While in the latter parish she was speaker 
at the annual Dedication Day service. 

* * 
“START WHERE YOU ARE 
WHAT YOU HAVPE’’ 


This suggestive bit of advice from our 
General Superintendent, Dr. Robert Cum- 
mins, is the basis of this brief article. 

We are at a parting of the ways, and it 
does not yet appear what we shall be. We 
have made the plunge of changing our 
name, always a venture, and now we are 
getting in form to change, for the better, 
our methods. 

We are sending out a simple blank to see 
just what we have to work with. This has 
gone to your church to fill out and be re- 
turned. 

The information we are seeking will be 
secured from answers to these questions: 
What is the legal name of your church, and 
if it is a federated or a community church 
tell us? 

How many women have you and how 
are they organized at present? How many 
are church members, for we look to every 
church member to feel a keen interest in 
this movement? How many belong to the 
Ladies’ Aid or Women’s Society, meeting 
the actual local church needs? 

Tell us of your membership in the W. N. 
M. A. or other missionary groups, supple- 
menting local work with denominational 
projects, church extension, humanitarian 
lines, studying in many ways the needs of 
God’s children “somewhere else,’ as the 
Junior Red Cross puts it. 

Tell us if you have considered the train- 
ing of our young women in those same lines, 
local and those beyond the immediate 
church environment. The Clara Barton 
Guild seems to me to be of paramount 
importance. 

The question of ‘“dues,’”’ the “What will 
it cost?” idea. Perhaps your women be- 
long to all these groups I have enumerated, 
and pay in all of them. Tell us what it 
costs now to carry these organizations. 
Perhaps we can do more effective work if 
we join hands and work for all lines to- 
gether. 


WITH 


Do outside interests claim the time and 
service of your women? What comes first 
with them? Sometimes I think many of 
the activities are purely Christian in their 
urge, and wonder that church women, 
missionary women, are not making’ these 
things a part of the service of the local 
church, perhaps to the benefit of the church 
as well as increasing the effectiveness of it. 

These and many other thoughts suggest 


themselves to us as we study the blank, 
simple though it is, but quite to the point, 
if we are to go along with our General 
Superintendent in his Four Year Plan. 
Four years wisely spent may cause a new 
light to shine upon our many problems, 
and we are asking you to help us to “start 
where we are’ with our Universalist 
Women’s Association, for you are a strate- 
gic and valued part of “what we have” 
and we must know our ground. 

Complete the blank and return it 
promptly! 

Marietta B. Wilkins. 


Our Library Desk 


Eight One-Act Plays 


The Case of Judas Iscariot. 
Nagy, Jr. 

The Road to Emmaus. By Paul Nagy, 
dive. pt 

Soldiers of the Cross. 
Koetter. 

His Jewels. 


By Paul 


By Max William 


By Bernice Kelly Harris. 


Prep School for Heaven. By Elinor 
Dickey. 

Wings in the Dark. By Mary Thurman 
Pyle. 


The Castle of Perseverance. By Phillips 
Endecott Osgood, D. D., L. H. D. 

The Friendly Kingdom. By Dorothy 
Clarke Wilson. 
(35 cents each) 


These plays are published by the Walter 
H. Baker Company of Boston. They may 
be produced through permission of the 
publisher. Three of them have a royalty 
of $5.00 for'a single performance. Five of 
them may be produced, if one may judge 
by the statement given, upon the purchase 
of a definite number of copies of the play. 

That play writing is a very exacting 
art is attested by the fact that the very 
large percentage of written plays are in- 
effective in actual production. We know 
that, annually, eighty percent of the plays 
that finally reach Broadway for production 
meet with failure and withdrawal. 

When, therefore, one is asked to examine 
a batch of eight one-act plays that have re- 
cently come from the press he is fore- 
warned as to the probable findings, if he is 
constrained to judge them by standards 
to which all plays should submit. 

It is this commentator’s feeling that, as 
these plays all have a religious or ethical 
motive and are evidently intended for use 
in church groups, he should be all the more 
careful to distinguish between the motive, 
the moral and religious tone, and the dram- 
aturgic quality. Any play should survive 
on its merits as a play, rather than on its 
attempt to instruct or preach. It is unwise 
for the church to encourage inferior drama. 
It is unethical! for it to produce plays drawn 
from the trash of hack writers offered in 
quantity by many publishers. 

The plays under consideration cannot 
be classed as trash. All of them reveal 


high aim and earnest effort. We must, 
however, go beyond the aim and the effort 
in search of indication of positive acting 
value. We should like some measure of 
literary value, but if we cannot have that, 
we must have actable human documents 
that, in performance, get hold of us and 
move us. 

The two plays written by Paul Nagy, 
Jr., printed evidently after what was ad- 
judged acceptable presentation in Mr. 
Nagy’s church, are styled ‘‘a new form 
of sermonization and sermon delivery.” 

“The Case of Judas Iscariot” is an at- 
tempt to establish sympathy for the un- 
fortunate betrayer of Jesus by bringing 
Judas into court and reviewing his case 
through the usual procedure of a trial by 
jury. The play is talky and unconvincing, 
perhaps less convincing than the author’s 
prefatory explanation and defense of his 
theme. 

“The Road to Emmaus’”’ is a dramatiza- 
tion of the story of the two disciples who 
walked and talked with the risen Jesus on 
the way to Emmaus. One familiar with 
the narration of this event in the gospel of 
Luke has undoubtedly experienced a thrill 
that this dramatization cannot equal. 
Furthermore, he sees at once that the play 
presents the almost impossible task of 
casting an actor convincingly in the 
character of Jesus. 

These plays promise no more produc- 
tion value than do many others that have 
been offered as substitute for sermons. 
They reinforce the conviction found by the 
study of other like attempts that the ser- 
mon is a rhetorical form sufficient for its 
own ends. The sermon is the recognized 
vehicle for preaching. Plays sometimes 
preach but their preachment is only inci- 
dental to their primary purpose to enter- 
tain. We may question whether there is 
place for a hybrid—drama-sermon. 

“Soldiers of the Cross,’’ another attempt 
at sermonizing in drama form, is less suc- 
cessful than the plays previously con- 
sidered. It lacks a sense of reality in the 
situations and in the dialogue and in the 
author’s arbitrary manipulation of the 
scenes. 

“His Jewels” has a laudable motive: to 

(Continued on page 337) 
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News of Churches and Church People 


CENTENNIAL YEAR 
AT BEVERLY 


The Beverly, Mass., church is celebrat- 
ing its centennial this year. One of the 
first anniversaries to be observed was Pro- 
prietors’ Sunday on Feb. 18, the date of the 
inception of the society. When the build- 
ing was erected those who subscribed 
money for it became the Proprietors and 
held the property until 1863. Rev. Stan- 
ley G. Spear, pastor, preached a historical 
sermon and two candles were lighted as 
symbols of the century gone and that to 
come, one by Albert Flint, grandson of the 
oldest parishioner, and Mrs. Katrina Flint, 
for the century past, and one by Nancy 
Simmons, grand-daughter of the late Ralph 
Simmons, for the new century. The 
many services of Easter were largely at- 
tended and at the Maundy Thursday 
communion 10 members were received. 
Mr. Spear spoke at a sunrise service spon- 
sored by the Y. M. C. A. at the Beverly 
Reservoir. Eighty young people attended. 
A three-hour service on Good Friday, in 
which all churches in the town participated, 
was held at the Baptist church. Mr. Spear 
presided. A candlelight service was held 
by the Y.~PsC:. U. 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST MEN’S 
CLUBS TO MEET IN ARLINGTON 


The first meeting of the Universalist 
men’s clubs of the Boston area—which in- 
cludes Arlington, East Boston, Cambridge, 
Everett, Malden, Medford, Medford Hill- 
side, Melrose, Roxbury, Somerville, Wal- 
tham, Wakefield and West Somerville—is 
to be held in the Arlington, Mass., church 
on Wednesday evening, April 17. 

Supper will be served at 6.30 p. m. There 
will be a program of instrumental music, 
moving pictures of the Clara Barton Camp 
for Girls and, as a preparation for the lay- 
men’s retreat to be held on Aug. 3 and 4 at 
Saco, Maine, pictures of Ferry Beach will 
be shown. Cornelius Parker, chairman of 
the Laymen’s Council of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and New Hampshire, will 
give a brief address. 

All men and men’s clubs in the area are 
invited to attend. 


EDWIN L. NOBLE 
WRITES FROM HOSPITAL 


Rey. Edwin L. Noble, pastor of the 
Dover, N. H., church, who has been ill for 
months, has written the following ser- 
monette from hospital: 

“Enfeebled fingers, impaired eyesight, 
and general depression of spirit have stilled 
for a time the voice of the sermonizer, 
but he remembers, with more or less mor- 
tification, that many of the large things of 
life have been accomplished by men who 
worked while in pain. 

“Tt would be too bad for a slight physical 


indisposition to rob people of good wishes 
at this time of year and to express the 
wish that men may have caught a gleam of 
hope from the great teachings of Jesus— 
that life goes on, the spirit lives and we 
shall meet again in distant realms those 
loved ones with whom we have lived here 
below.” 

Dr. Arthur A. Blair, State Superintend- 
ent, occupied his pulpit on Easter Sunday. 


FROM ORTHODOXY 
TO LIBERALISM 
IN TENNESSEE 


Nine adults, five women and four men, 
joined the Chattanooga, Tenn., church on 
Easter Sunday. Six transferred from or- 
thodox churches, one from the Jewish 
Temple, one from the Universalist church 
at Clinton, N. C., and one had no affilia- 
tion. A number in the congregation were 
in the church for the first time. Among 
the new members were a former Baptist 
minister and his wife. 


OUTSTANDING ATHLETES 
AT TUFTS FROM 
MEDFORD HILLSIDE CHURCH 


Back in 1936 and 1987, a group of Med- 
ford Hillside (Mass.) boys were represent- 
ing the Universalist church of that section 
with a basketball team known as the Hill- 
side Unicorns. The team was a good one 
considering the type of competition it 
played, but none of its supporters dreamed 
at the time that a majority on the club 
would become outstanding athletes at Tufts 
College within a few years, not only in 
basketball but in other popular sports also. 

The group at Tufts comprised Fred 
Jenkins, Joe Gould, Clark Streeter, Larry 
Bennett and Harry Thompson, all of whom 
are well known to Tufts sports followers. 

Probably the best known of this athletic 
quintet is Fred Jenkins, who captained the 
Jumbo soccer team last fall and was a regu- 
lar member of the varsity basketball team 
this past winter. 

Joe Gould, now a senior at the Hillside 
institution, is to captain the lacrosse team 
this spring following two springs of good 
hard work on that club. 

Clark Streeter, also a senior, has gained 
a great deal of distinction on the Hillside 
for his prowess in the 145 pound class on 
the varsity wrestling team. 

Larry Bennett, a member of the junior 
class, has been elected captain of the soccer 
team for 1940. 

The fifth member of the group, Harry 
Thompson, was one of the better players 
on the Jumbo freshmen court team this 
winter. 

Besides competing in regular college 
sports, these Medford lads have contrib- 
uted to intramural sports at Tufts—Med- 
ford Evening Mercury. 


DR. CUMMINS 
IN THE FIELD 


On Thursday, March 21, Dr. Cummins, 
General Superintendent, left on a field 
trip, and will not return to the office until 
the latter part of April. 

He has spoken in the following churches: 
At Nurth Olmsted, Ohio, on March 22; 
et Denver, Colo., on Easter Sunday; at 
the Church of the Healing Christ in Ta- 
coma, Wash., on March 27, and conferred 
at that time with Dr. Henry Victor Mor- 
gan; at Oakland, Calif., on March 29; and 
in his former pulpit in Pasadena, Calif., 
on March 31. He will be in California 
until April 14, visiting Universalist churches 
and attending the California Convention 
at Vista on April 9 and 10. 


KELLERMANS CELEBRATE 
FIFT Y-EIGHTH WEDDING 
ANNIVERSARY 


Rev. R. S. Kellerman, pastor-emeritus 
of the Blanchester, Ohio, church, and Mrs. 
Kellerman celebrated their 58th wedding 
anniversary recently. There are six chil- 
dren of the marriage, two boys and four 
girls. 

Mr. Kellerman was born in Lancaster, 
Ohio, Sept. 19, 1855. His first pastorate 
was the Universalist church in Fitchburg, 
where he remained for four years. He was 
minister in Blanchester from 1908 to 1912, 
and again from 1930 to 19382. 

Pastor-emeritus, writer, lecturer, gar- 
dener, woodchopper and motorist, Mr. 
Kellerman leads a very busy life. During 
the summer his entire attention is devoted 
to his truck garden plot. In 1937-38 he 
wrote a series of articles on general garden- 
ing, illustrated by photographs of his 
own garden tract, which was published in 
the American Home Magazine. 

The present set-up of the Blanchester 
free public library, which is now run on 
state and county funds, is due to him. It 
was organized five years ago with Mr. 
Kellerman as chairman. He has been re- 
elected every year since and he never 
misses a monthly meeting. 


EASTER AT 
BIDDEFORD, ME. 

In Biddeford, Me., union Lenten ser- 
vices were held by the Methodist, Congre- 
gational and Universalist churches. Half 
the congregation at least at each service 
was composed of Universalists. 

On Palm Sunday the communion ser- 
vice by Dr. William Wallace Rose, which 
was published in the Leader, was used and 
brought forth hearty approval. On Maun- 
dy Thursday 18 people united with the 
church, the largest number of any church 
in the city. The communion service that 
evening was based on the story of Parsifal. 
Mr. Thorburn wrote the service and the 
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musical arrangement was by Dr. Roy L. 
Frazee, church organist. The Good Fri- 
day union service which Mr. Thorburn 
started three years ago was held this year 
in the Congregational church. Easter 
Day began with a sunrise service, which 
was well attended despite bitterly cold 
weather. 


EASTER IN BLIZZARD 
AT SYRACUSE 


At Syracuse, N. Y., the weather was the 
worst in the memory of the oldest members. 
Snow fell every day during Holy Week and 
reached near blizzard proportions on Satur- 
day. It snowed all through the night and 
at intervals through Sunday morning. 
The wind had piled the snow in such drifts 
that county roads were impassable and all 
except the main streets of the city nearly so. 
In spite of these conditions 55 young people 
attended the annual Easter breakfast of the 
Y.P.C. U., as against 56 a year ago under 
normal conditions. There was a fine at- 
tendance and program in the church 
school. The Easter congregation came 
within a hundred of last year’s attendance, 
which was remarkable under the circum- 
stances. Indications are that the offering 
will exceed the goal of $400. 

Twenty new members were received, 
most of them young married couples. There 
were three christenings on Palm Sunday 
and one on Easter Sunday. 


ROCKY MOUNT HAS BEST 
EASTER IN SIX YEARS 


On Easter day the Rocky Mount, N. C., 
church, of which Rev. W. H. Skeels is 
pastor, had the largest Sunday school at- 
tendance, the largest morning congregation 
and the largest Easter offering during the 
present pastorate of nearly six years. Four 
new members were received into the 
church. 


MARY D. RANDALL STILL 
ACTIVE AFTER FIFTY YEARS 
IN WOODSVILLE CHURCH 


Five people joined the Woodsville, N. H., 
church at the Maundy Thursday candle- 
light communion service, the best attended 
in some years. Every similar service for 
fifty years has been arranged by Mrs. Mary 
D. Randall, who still bakes the bread used 
and, until recent years, also made the 
“wine.”’ She recently donated some new 
hymnals to the church. 

For Easter the Leagaide laid new aisle 
runners. Mr. and Mrs. Dennis Rouhan 
gave new draperies and had the pulpit 
furniture renovated. This gift, plus more 
than $100 received in addition to the regu- 
lar weekly envelopes at the morning ser- 
vice, made the total Easter special offering 
just short of $200. More than $100 was 
given voluntarily before Easter towards 
the new carpet. Mrs. Fred Dearth gave a 
table. 

At the Easter service Charlotte Janes 
and Clara Dodge played piano and organ 


duets. The choir was under the direction 
of Mrs. Adine Farwell. The day closed 
with the presentation, under the auspices 
of the League of Youth, of the illustrated 
drama “The King of Kings.” 

Again this year the minister, Rev. A. W. 
Altenbern, was one of the speakers at the 
three-hour Good Friday service held in the 
Methodist Episcopal church. 

An all-Sunday session of the. North 
Country Older Boys conference was held in 
the church on the 31st. 

The young people aided a certain family 


at Easter, and also helped to provide 


Easter lilies for the decoration of the 
church. 

Special Palm Sunday and Faster services 
were prepared for the church school by the 
minister. 

Monthly food sales by the Women’s 
League net between $25 and $30. 

The Leagaide is planning for a booth at 
the Lions’ Club Fair in the Community 
building. It is also arranging military 
whist parties and other enterprises to raise 
the balance of the money for the new car- 
pet. 


HOLY WEEK OBSERVANCES 
AT EVERETT 


The service on Palm Sunday in the 
Everett, Mass., church was attended by 
232 people. The Holy Thursday evening 
service observed communion and the re- 
ception of six new members by the minister, 
Rey. George H. Wood. 

Easter Sunday began with a Y. P. C.'U. 
sunrise service and breakfast at 6.380. 
Morning worship brought out 263. <A 
double quartet under the direction of Mary 
French of the church’s ministry of music 
rendered musical selections. The offering 
at this service amounted to $1,100. 

The evening service at 7 o’clock was 
conducted by the church school under the 
leadership of the superintendent, F. L. 
Harrison. The pageant, “The Sacrament 
of Love,” was presented in a candlelight 
setting. Music was furnished by a chorus 
of young people under the direction of 
Urmah Dolloff. Some 90 friends were 
present. 


, 


MARLBORO CHURCH 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


The annual meeting of the Ladies’ Social 
Circle of the Marlboro, Mass., church, was 
held March 20 in the social hall. A cov- 
ered dish supper preceded the business 
meeting. Officers elected were: President, 
Mrs. Harry W. Fay; vice-president, Mrs. 
George M. Mocre; secretary, Mrs. Olo G. 
Temple; treasurer, Louise A. Burness. 

At the Easter service two members were 
received into the church by the pastor, Rev. 
Arthur M. Soule. 

The annual meeting of the society was 
held March 27, preceded by a roast beef 
supper served by the members of the 
John F. Cotting men’s club of the church. 
Fifty came for supper and a majority re- 


remained for the business meeting. Re-- 
ports showed a balanced budget, all bills 
paid and the usual amount paid on the re- 
duction of the debt incurred several years 
ago for remodeling the church after the 
fire in 1929. This debt, including the pay- 
ment of interest, has been reduced one 
half, so that with the same careful manage-- 
ment and hard work the debt should be 
wiped out in a few years. 


It was voted to turn over to the Massa-- 


chusetts Universalist Historical Society 
the first record book of the society, dating 
back to 1818. 

The following officers were elected: 
Moderator, Frank P. Thrasher; clerk, Louis: 
Burness; treasurer, Mabel A. Fernald; 
prudential committee, George M. Moors, 
Harry W. Fay, Frank P. Thrasher, Mrs.. 
George B. Herrick and Mrs. Eva Coxon. 

The report of the prudential committee 
expressed appreciation of the work of the 
pastor and his wife and of the various or-- 
ganizations allied to the society. 


STOCKTON PASTOR 
ATTENDS RETREAT 
AT TURKEY RUN 


Rev. O. G. Colegrove, pastor of the 
Stockton, Ill., church, attended the min- 
isters’ retreat held at Turkey Run. On 
Good Friday a service, in which the Metho- 
dist Episcopal, Nazarene and two Evan- 
gelical churches joined, was held in the 
Universalist church. On Easter Day two 
children were christened and five new mem- 
bers received into the church. The Father 
and Son banquet was attended by over 
400 men and boys. 


SWAMPSCOTT CHURCH 
PAYS OFF DEBT 


The Swampscott, Mass., church recently 
made the final payment of a $500 debt, 
making a total of $1,025 raised and paid 
on indebtedness in 13 months. 


GROVE HALL 
REVIEWS YEAR 


At the annual meeting of the Grove Hall 
(Boston) church all departments were re- 
ported in healthy condition. Congrega- 
tions and membership have increased a 
little during the year, and the treasurer’s 
report showed a balanced budget. The 
renovation of the interior of the church 
has just been completed. It was voted to 
have the organ thoroughly overhauled and 
tuned and to install an electric blower in 
place of the present water motor. 


ENGAGEMENT ANNOUNCED 
OF RICHARD K. EATON 

Mr. and Mrs. William W. Perkins of 
Central St., East Bridgewater, Mass., 
announce the engagement of their daugh- 
ter, Sarah A. Perkins, to Richard K. Eaton, 
son of Rev. Clarence L. Eaton of Amesbury 
and the late Mrs. Eaton. 

Miss Perkins is a graduate of the East 
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Bridgewater¥high school and attends the 


First Parish Unitarian church. Mr. Eaton 
was graduated from North Weymouth 
high school and Northeastern University. 
He is assistant purchasing agent of the 
Boston Gear Works. 


WINTRY EASTER AT 
CENTRAL SQUARE AND 
CICERO 


Rev. William J. Metz, pastor of the 
Central Square and Cicero, N. Y., churches, 
writes: ‘Despite blizzardly conditions 
which held this whole area of Central New 
York in the grip of deep winter, and snow- 
banks that reached almost to window 
levels, good-sized congregations gathered 
in these two churches for Easter. Special 
music added to the services. At Central 
Square one baby was christened. Sickness 
prevented several from becoming mem- 
bers.” 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 334) 

pronounce upon the cause of the share- 
cropper. It strains to create a situation 
and, in the end, does little more than to 
show us a sharecropper with little charac- 
ter appeal and to give us a glimpse of a 
prevalent indifference to the sharecropper’s 
plight. The reader might well compare 
“Grapes of Wrath” for strong and realistic 
treatment. 

“Prep School for Heaven’ and ‘Wings 
in the Dark” both seem labored and arti- 
ficial in their attempt, in the one case, to 
reform a crook and, in the other, to throw 
sympathy toward three men in a prison 
death house awaiting theirsummons. Both 
appear weak. They lean toward the sen- 
timental. 

Dr. Osgood, recognized as an adapter of 
old-time church drama, offers in “The 
Castle of Perseverance” a translation of 
the most ancient Morality extant, a pag- 
eant that comes down from 1425 A. D. 
This play is to be recommended for church 
use, for the same reasons that one would 
recommend “Everyman” and the Mystery 
and Miracle plays of the Middle Ages, 
namely, their historic, literary, and esthetic 
values. Producers are cautioned to consider 
a modifying of the setting suggested by 
diagram in the front of the book so as to 
take the altar out of obscurity behind the 
castle. 

“The Friendly Kingdom” of Miss Wilson 
is by far the most promising of the modern 
plays in this group. It seems to sense 
theater requirements throughout. Played 
by children, as the author suggests, and 
reasonably well cast, it ought to be ef- 
fective. The dialogue is spontaneous and 
clever. The characters are well drawn and 
interesting. The theme, the fallacies of 
war, presented through a boy king, becomes 


_ avery powerful preachment against the in- 
stitution. The play is in two scenes, the 


first of which might be used as a complete 
The first scene gives us the newly 


crowned boy king ruling with boyish candor 
to send friendly aid to so-called enemy 
kingdoms which are in distress and easily 
subject to hostile attack. The second 
scene shows the alien nations’ response to 
the boy king and his subjects in their own 
day of distress: a full return of the friend- 
liness given. 
Edson R. Miles. 


WHO’S WHO 

Rev. Edward H. Cotton is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Florence, Mass. 

Rey. Eleanor Collie is assistant minister 
of the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City. 

Rey. Stanley Manning is minister of the 
Universalist church in Hartford, Conn. 

Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D., is min- 
ister of the Unitarian church in Milton, 
Mass. 


CHRISTENINGS REPORTED 
IN 1940 


Previously reported, 18. Stockton, IIl., - 


2. Attleboro (Murray Church), Mass., 1. 
Central Square, N. Y., 1. Syracuse, 
Nie Vice Lar w Lotal. ao. 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED 
IN 1940 


Previously reported, 168. Meriden, 
Conn., 10. Chicago, Ill., 5. Stockton, 
Ill., 5. Sycamore, Ill., 27. Bangor, Me., 
10. Biddeford, Me., 18. Portland (Con- 
gress Square Church), Me., 17. Rockland, 


Me., 11. Arlington, Mass., 9. Attleboro 
(Murray Church), Mass., 6. Beverly, 
Mass., 10. Canton, Mass., 4. Chelsea, 
Mass., 6. Lynn, Mass., 82. Marlboro, 
Mass., 2. Medford, Mass., 11. Melrose, 
Mass., 18. Milford, Mass., 5. Quincy, 


Mass., 6. Swampscott, Mass., 138. Woods- 
ville N. H:, >, Auburn, Nu Y..3. 5 Mid- 
dletown, N. Y., 6. Syracuse, N. Y., 20. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 9. Mukwonago, Wis., 
8. Total, 4384. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks will address the 
students of Lehigh University April 12. 


Rev. Helene Ulrich, former pastor of 
the Leominster church, supplied the pulpit 
of that church on March 17 and 31, and 
also the pulpit of the Fitchburg church on 
March 31. 


Rev. J. Mitchell Pilcher, formerly of our 
churches in the state of Mississippi, is now 
serving as chaplain and special teacher in 
the Downing-Shofner Junior College at 
Brewton, Ala. 


Dr. R. K. Marvin has returned to his 
residence at Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., 
after supplying the pulpit of the Church of 
Our Father, Brooklyn, N. Y., for Dr. H. R. 
Rose, the pastor. 


Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm Black of Mont- 
clair, N. J., sailed during the past week for 
Australia. Mrs. Black is the daughter of 


Dean John Murray Atwood of the Theo- 
logical School at Canton, 108 eh de 


Mr. and Mrs. A. Ingham Bicknell have 
returned to Boston after a trip to Clear- 
water, Fla. Mr. Bicknell is recovering 
from an attack of shingles which struck 
him in the South but yielded to treatment. 


William L. Perham, former trustee of 
the National Memorial Church, who was 
struck and severely injured by an auto- 
mobile Dec. 15, has now had his right leg 
amputated. He has been in Emergency 
Hospital, Washington, since the accident. 


Rev. Edgar R. Walker of Waltham, 
Mass., has gone to Atlanta, Ga., to visit his 
friend, Dr. A. William Loos, professor of 
philosophy at Spelman College. While 
there, Mr. Walker will preach on April 7 
and 14 at the United Liberal Church of 
Atlanta and at Sunday vespers at the col- 
lege. 


Obituary 


MRS. EMMA A. NYE 

Mrs. Emma A. (Miller) Nye, widow of Charles P. 
Nye, died in her 92nd year on March 21. She resided’ 
at 181 High St., Valley Falls, R. I., and was a member 
of the Universalist church in the town. Funeral ser- 
vices were held at the mortuary of D. W. Bellows & 
Son, Pawtucket, on March 25, 


MRS. SUSAN DEXTER 

The funeral of Mrs. Susan M. (Burgess) Dexter, 87, 
a direct descendant of Roger Williams in the eighth 
generation, who died shortly before midnight on 
March 23 at her home, 79 Abbott Street, Valley 
Falls, R. I., after a short illness, took place on March 
27 at the Valley Falls Universalist church. Services 
were conducted by Rev. Charles P. Hall, the pastor. 
Burial was in Oak Grove Cemetery, Pawtucket. 

Mrs. Dexter was the oldest living member of the 
Roger Williams Family Association, and as such was 
its honorary president. She was named to that post 
a little over a month ago following the death of Julina 
Potter. 

Mother of the late Charles A. Dexter, who was. 
treasurer of the Memorial Hospital in Pawtucket for 
many years, Mrs. Dexter was a charter member of 
Queen Esther Chapter, Order of Eastern Star, of 
Pawtucket. She had resided in Valley Falls for more 
than 65 years, was a member of the Universalist 
church and president of the Ladies’ Aid Society of 
that parish. Her husband, Stephen I. Dexter, died 
in 1900. 

Mrs. Dexter leaves two daughters, Mattie E. Dex- 
ter of Valley Falls and Mrs. Lunette D. Corbin of 
Staten Island, N. Y., one son, Louis I. Dexter of Paw- 
tucket, and four grandchildren. 


WARREN SAWYER 

Warren Sawyer of Felts Mills, N. Y., died suddenly 
at his home on Tuesday, March 12. He is survived 
by his wife, Mrs. Lena Sawyer; a daughter, Jeanette; 
two sons, Charles and John; and his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Eben C. Sawyer of Henderson, N. Y. 

Mr. Sawyer was a toll-taker on the new Thousand 
Island Park International Bridge over the St. Law- 
rence River. A group of his fellow workers in uniform 
acted as bearers. 

Mr. Sawyer from a boy evidenced a real interest in 
the Universalist Church. As a member of the Sun- 
day school he was always loyal and, later, when he 
became a member of the Henderson church, he forged 
a tie that has never been broken. His wife and 
daughter are now members and both sons have been 
christened in the church. 

Memory services were at the home of his parents 
in Henderson, on Friday, March 15, where a prayer 
was offered, and then at the old home church on the 
hill. Rev. William J. Metz, now of Central Square, 
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N. Y., who received Mr. Sawyer into church mem- 
bership, officiated, assisted by the present pastor of 
the church, Rev. Albert C. Niles. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS AND 
RHODE ISLAND Y. P. C. U. 


Official Call 


The 51st annual convention of the Massachusetts 
and Rhode island Y. P. C. U. will be held at the 
Cambridge, Mass., church on Saturday and Sunday, 
April 20 and 21, for the purpose of election of officers, 
reading of reports and such other business as may 
legally come before said convention. 

Christine Durkee, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The California Universalist Convention will meet 
at Vista, Calif., Tuesday and Wednesday, April 9 
and 10, for the hearing of reports, the election of of- 
ficers and the transaction of such business as may 
legally come before it. 

Ray Darwin Cranmer, Secretary. 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The transfer of Rev. Harold H. Niles from Con- 
necticut accepted. The acceptance of transfer of 
Rev. John A. Leininger to Ohio noted. 

Harold W. Haynes, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, April 30, at 1.30 
p. m., for the examination of O. Herbert McKenney 
“as to his fitness in purpose, character and abilities 
for the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Renewed license (for one year) of J. Murray Gay, 
as of April 2. Transferred Rev. John E. Wood to 
Pennsylvania. Accepted Rev. F. Mitchell Tileston 
(D. U.) on transfer from Georgia. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
Accepted transfer of Rev. George A. Mark from the 
Massachusetts Convention. Noted with regret the 
death of Dr. Arthur W. Grose. 
Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 


STATE CONVENTIONS 
California. April 8-9, Vista. 
Connecticut. May 15-16, Meriden. 
Illinois. Week of May 12, Avon. 
Indiana. June, Indianapolis. 


Iowa. June 7-9, Webster City. 
Massachusetts. May 14-16, Worcester. 
Ohio. June 13-16, Kent. 


Pennsylvania, May 31-June 2, Girard. 
Rhode Island. June 5, Woonsocket. 


THE WOMAN’S UNIVERSALIST 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Proposed Amendments to the By-Laws 


1. Article I be amended by substituting the words 
“The Massachusetts Association of Universalist 
Women” for the words “The Woman’s Universalist 
Missionary Society of Massachusetts” so that the 
article will read: ‘‘Name. This body shall be known 
as “The Massachusetts Association of Universalist 
Women.’ ”’ 

2. Article IT be amended by adding the words 
“to co-operate in establishing the Kingdom of God 
by the personal endeavor of its members” and by 
striking out the words ‘‘and further to aid,” so that 
the article shall read: “Object. The object of this As- 


sociation shall be to enlist the women of the Univer- 
salist Church in Massachusetts in mission work, in 
the distribution of religious literature, in the cause 
of education by aiding deserving persons to obtain the 
same, to co-operate in establishing the Kingdom of 
God by the personal endeavor of its members and to 
assist in such religious charities as the Association may 
find to be useful and expedient.” 

3. Proposed that the title “Association” be sub- 
stituted for the word ‘Society’? wherever these 
names appear in the By-Laws. 

4. Proposed that the title *‘Association of Uni- 
versalist Women” be substituted for the name ‘““Wom- 
en’s National Missionary Association” where it ap- 
pears in the Preamble and in these By-Laws. 

5. Article III, Section 1, be amended by adding 
“of a united group” after Mission Circle, and by 
substituting the words ‘“‘of auxiliaries to this Asso- 
ciation” for “auxiliary to this Society,”’ so that the 
article shall read: “This Association shall be com- 
posed of all women who are members of a Mission 
Circle of a united group, of auxiliaries to this Asso- 
ciation, or who pay annually into the treasury the sum 
of one dollar or more, such persons to be called 
‘Members at Large.’ A payment of twenty-five 
dollars at one time into the state treasury shall con- 
stitute a life membership in both state and national 
societies.”” 


6. Article IV, Section 3, shall be amended by add- 
ing the words “consecutive” and ‘‘only,’”’ and by add- 
ing the sentence ‘District Directors shall not serve 
longer than four years,” so that the section shall read: 
“The President, Vice-President, and Secretaries shall 
be eligible to the same office but four consecutive 
years. The Treasurer shall be eligible for eight con- 
secutive years. Two Trustees shall be elected an- 
nually to hold office for three consecutive years only. 
District Directors shall not serve longer than four 
years.”’ 

7. Article VII, Section 1, be amended by striking 
out the words “appoint agents in parishes, organize 
Mission Circles,’ and by substituting the words 
“promote and supervise”’ for the words “‘take general 
supervision of,’ so that Section I will read:“The 
President shall preside at all meetings of the Associa- 
tion, and of the Executive Board; shall appoint all 
committees unless otherwise ordered, and shall pro- 
mote and supervise the work in the state.” 

8. Article VII, Section 3 (a), be amended by add- 
ing the words ‘‘and of the united groups,’’ so that 
Section 3 (a) will read: ‘‘The Recording Secretary, 
who shall be a sworn officer, shall keep full minutes of 
the proceedings of the Association and of the Execu- 
tive Board, also a record of the names and residences 
of members at large, and of the officers of Mission 
Circles and of the united groups.” 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 
The General Convention 


President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

General Superintendent—Rev. Robert Cummins, D.D., 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Secretary—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 

General Field Worker—Miss Harriet G. Yates, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


Association of Universalist Women 


President—Mrs, Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn. 
Promotional Secretary— 
Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas. 


International Church Extension Board 


Chairman—Rev. Robert M. Rice, Arlington, Mass. 
Seeretary—Prof. John M. Ratcliff, Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester, N. Y. 
Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 


Japan Mission Council 
Chairman—Rev. Darley Downs, Tokyo. 


Young People’s Christian Union 
President—Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., Middle- 
town, N. Y. 
Executive Secretary—William E. Gardner, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. 


Universalist National Memorial Church 
16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D. 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 

President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 

New York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz., D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Victor A. Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, 

Charles B. Ladd, Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts, 


Superintendents of Churches 


Alabama—Rev. A, L. Simonson, Brewton. 

Georgia—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Atlanta. 

Kansas—Rev. Donald G. King, 419 N. Adams St., 
Junction City, 

Kentucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 808 E. 7th St., 
Hopkinsville. 

Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 34 Tremont St., 
Portland, 


Massachusetts—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, D. D., 
Nashua. 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ontario—Rev. George H. Campbell, Olinda. 

Pennsylvania— 

Rhode Island—Rev. Charles P. Hall, 26 Allen Ave, 
Pawtucket. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, D. D., 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1824 9tb 
St.. Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Manager 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Directors 

President, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 

A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, Boston. 

Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

Dr. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass. 

Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Dorchester, Mass, 

A. Ernest Walters, Melrose, Mass. 


Trustees 

Massachusetts: A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., Boston. 
Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D. D., Dorchester. Ernest W. 
Davis, Arlington. Ernest C. Jones, West Somer- 
ville. Rev. Gustave H. Leining, D. D., Braintree. 
Rey. Warren B. Lovejoy, West Somerville. Arthur 
E. Mason, Boston. Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., 
Boston. Rev. Robert M. Rice, Arlington. Carroll 
K. Steele, Gloucester. A. Ernest Walter, Melrose. 

Maine: Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, Rumford. Rev. Edwin 
Cunningham, Augusta. Rev. Harry E. Town- 
send, D. D., Westbrook. 

Rhode Island: Herbert D. Goff, Providence. Earl 
G. Robinson, Harrisville. Henry P. Stone, Barring- 
ton. 

New Hampshire: Rev. Arthur A. Blair, D. D. 
Nashua, 

New York: Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester. 

Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 

Ohio: Rev. Stanley C. Stall, Norwalk. 

Connecticut: Charles B, Pinney, Stafford. 

Illinois: Rev. M. R. Hartley, Galesburg. 

Elected by the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention: Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Washington, 
D. C. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. Dr. 
Robert Cummins, Boston. Rev. Charles H. Em- 
mons, Boston. Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 
Leon O. Tebbetts, Waterville, Maine. 

Clerk: Marjorie Leslie. 


Treasurer: George A. Upton, Salem. 
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9, Article VII, Section 6, be amended by striking 
out the words “and present them to the Executive 
Board for final approval,’’ so that Section 6 will read: 
“The Finance Committee shall attest all bills and, 
subject to instructions from the Executive Board, 
have full supervision of the investments of the 
Association, and may call upon the Treasurer at any 
time for detailed information as to its financial af- 
fairs.”’ 

10. Article VII, Section 8, be amended by sub- 
stituting the word “shall”? for the word may in the 
first line, and by adding “and united groups” after 
Mission Circle, and by substituting the word “and” 
for the word “shall” before the word explain, so that 
Section 8 shall read: “District Directors shall have 
charge of the work in their respective districts under 
the supervision and direction of the President. They 
may meet with the President for conference on the 
afternoons of the September and March meetings of 
the Executive Board. As soon as may be after 
aforesaid September and March meetings, they may 
cause to be called in their respective districts meet- 
ings of the presidents and other officers of the Mission 
Circles and united groups in said district for in- 
struction and conference, and explain the work 
mapped out by the Executive Board and help pro- 
mote such local interests as may be brought before 
them.” 

11. Article VIII, Section 2 (a), be amended by 
striking out the word “parishes” and adding “‘united 
groups,” so that it shall read: “The representation 
shall consist of members of the Executive Board, 
delegates from Mission Circles and united groups, 
members at large and Clara Barton Guilds.” 

12. Article VIII, Section 2 (b), be amended by 
adding the words “Life members in attendance at 
Convention not actively connected with any Mission 
Circle or united group may have one delegate for 
every ten such members or fractional part thereof. 
By courtesy each Patron member at Convention shall 
be a voting delegate,’ so that Section 2 (6) shall 
read: “Each Mission Circle and united group and 
Clara Barton Guild shall be entitled to one delegate 
for every ten members or fractional part thereof, in 
addition to its president and secretary, who shall be 
delegates ex officio. Each parish not having a Mission 
Circle or united group shall be entitled to one dele- 
gate for ten members at large, or less: for every addi- 
tional ten members an additional delegate shall be 
allowed. Life members in attendance at Convention 
not actively connected with any Mission Circle or 
united group may have one delegate for every ten 
such members or fractional part thereof. By cour- 
tesy each Patron member at Convention shall be a 
voting delegate.” 

13. Article X, Section 5, be amended by substitut- 
ing the words “‘The Committee’’ for the word “‘and”’ 
so that it shall read: *“The Committee on Resolutions 
shall prepare memoranda of deceased members. 
The Committee shall express the thanks of the As- 
sociation for all favors received.” 

14. Proposed that the subject of Article XI be 
amended by adding the words ‘“‘and United Groups” 
so that the subject shall read: ‘‘Mission Circles and 
United Groups.” 

15. Article XI, Section 1, be amended by sub- 
stituting the words “United groups” and ‘‘group” 
for the words ‘‘Mission Circle” and “Circle,” so that 
Section 1 will read: “United groups auxiliary to this 
Association shall be formed by the President of the 
Association, er her representative, in the parishes of 
the state wherever practicable. Each group shall 
be free to make its own plan of work, but such work 
shall always be in harmony with the work of this 
Association as stated in Article II of the By-Laws.” 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hl 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Roems 


| Rooms with Running Water .. .. 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. .. «- 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


16. Proposed that the By-Laws be amended by 
adding a section to Article XI to be known as Sec- 
tion 3, which shall read as follows: “United groups 
shall be expected to pay to the State and National 
Treasury an amount of money equivalent to the Mis- 
sion Circle dues and apportionment of 1939-1940 plus 
a sum to promote the larger program of Universalist 
women.” 


SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 


April 14. Dr. Howard V. Ross, Jamaica, N. Y. 

April 28. Dr. Frank O. Hall, New York City. 

May 12. Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Provincetown, 
Mass. 

May 26. Ethel Freeman 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 
A Subscription for One Year 


Costs $2.50 


Buy your Sunday School Supplies from 
the Universalist Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACB 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
“Where the Liberal Tradition is Sustained ” 


ee ? : : : 
Democracy S roots are as deep in American consciousness as 


the English language itself, and profound changes in both 


move with glacial slowness, in spite of the fact that there are 
eloquent logical arguments in favor of both dictatorship and 


Esperanto.” — William L. White. 
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Crackling 


Said Dr. Morgan, rector of the Church 
of the Heavenly Rest, to President Faunce, 
then pastor of the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church, New York: 

“Dr, Faunce, I have never been quite 
able to understand why you call your 
church the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church 
when the church is not on Fifth Avenue, 
but on Forty-sixth Street. Can you rec- 
oncile the name to the situation?” 

“Perhaps not, doctor,” replied Dr. 
Faunce, “but you must at least acknowl- 
edge that our church is nearer to Fifth 
Avenue than yours is to the Heavenly 
Rest.”’—Advance. 

* * 

Betty’s mother tried the familiar method 
of reproach. 

“You know, Betty,’’ she explained the 
other day, ‘when I was a little girl I had 
to do what my mother told me, and when 
Grandmother was a little girl she had to do 
what her mother told her.” 

“H’m,” said Betty, “I wonder who 
started that silly game!’’—Manchester 
Guardian. 

* * 

Grandma Jackson and her young grand- 
‘son were riding on a train. Grandma had 
dozed and suddenly she sat up. ‘‘What 
was the station the conductor called?” 
she asked the boy. ; 

“He didn’t announce any station; he 
just put his head in the door and sneezed.” 

“Get the bundles together quickly,” 
said Grandma. “This is Oshkosh.”— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Mrs. Smythe: “There is no honesty any- 
where! My maid has run away and taken 
three of my best dresses.”’ 

Mrs. Browne: ‘‘Which ones, dear?” 

Mrs. Smythe: ‘Those I smuggled 
through the customs when I returned from 
Paris!’—E£ xchange. 

* * 

Minister (to a man about to enter public 
house): “Do you know, my man, that that 
door will surely take you to perdition?” 

Thirsty One: “That don’t matter, mis- 
ter. They turn us all out again at ten 
0’clock.”’—Exchange. 

+e 

“Man has come from both dust and 
deity,” says a prominent churchman. 
The trouble is that most of them have 
come so much farther from deity than 
they have from dust.—Religious Telescope. 

* * 


Mrs. Flynn: ‘‘How is your husband now, 
Mrs. O’Brien?” 

Mrs. O’Brien: “Still very poorly, Mrs. 
Flynn. It’s these pick-me-ups that lets 
him down.’’—Providence Journal. 

* * 

Truck Driver: “Use your noodle, lady, 
use your noodle.” 

Lady: “‘My goodness, where is it? I’ve 
pulled and pushed everything in the car.’’ 
—Exchange. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


cA Book that Breaks New Ground in 
American Life and Letters 


The Characters 
in 
Tales of a Wayside Inn 
by 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Based on the articles that appeared 
in The Christian Leader, but revised, 
enlarged and illustrated, and includ- 
ing a large collection of hitherto 
unpublished letters of Longfellow, 


Monti, and Parsons 
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UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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